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A Program of Community Relationship 
Activities at the New Jersey School 


M. Marcus Kerr, M.Eb. 
Instructor, New Jersey School, West Trenton, N.J. 


5 Men PUBLIC SCHOOLS of the nation are discovering the 

community and catering to its needs—and they have 
every good reason to do so. Unfounded criticisms and un- 
justified false statements upon our educational system have 
finally convinced them that— 

1. The public invests money in our schools, hence is inter- 
ested in knowing how well that money is spent and what it 
gets for the expenditures. 

2. Parents have a selfish interest in the welfare and 
progress of their children and should be informed as to the 
what, how, and why of their children’s education. 

3. The best informed citizens are usually the most loyal 
supporters of the schools. 

4. A decided weakness in the schools has been the failure 
to take the community into its confidences and counsel. 

5. The public schools must be sensitive to the needs and 
objectives of their communities and revise their programs in 
order to satisfy the needs of a changing society. 

From the above it is evident that the schools have a 
three-fold task: (a) To keep the public informed concern- 
ing the services they are rendering; (b) To study the com- 
munity and find out what services the community desires; 
(c) To discover, plan and carry out a program suited to the 
present and future needs of the community. 
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By the same token, schools for the deaf should co-operate 
with other community agencies in promoting activities for 
children and adults to win the good-will and approval not 
only of the deaf population, but of their respective com- 
munities, be they local or statewide in character. 

What is community relationship? Briefly, it means three 
things: (1) Telling the community what services you are 
giving them. Broadly speaking, in the case of schools for 
the deaf, the term community implies the inclusion of the 
entire state as well as its local environment. (2) Finding 
out what services the community wants. (3) Co-operating 
with the public, to discover and carry out additional 
services which might be desirable. 

The following program of community relationship activi- 
ties at the New Jersey School for the Deaf is presented with 
the view that it is well applicable to serve other schools, 
though a few minor changes may be made in schools located 
in agricultural areas. 


FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL FOR CO-OPERATIVE 
CoMMUNITY RELATIONSHIP 


It may be stated briefly that the development of a well- 
adjusted citizen for the community is the basic function of 
the school—the only function that justifies publicly sup- 
ported free education. To meet this responsibility, the school 
is planned with the idea of so organizing the school life of 
each child that through his activities—physical, mental and 
social, he will return to his home able to adjust himself 
socially and economically in the community in which he 
resides. 

To meet this objective in part, community problems be- 
come the material for classroom, school, and various club 
activities. This establishes a practical program of vitalized 
civic education—preparing well-adjusted effective citizens 
and giving education a continuity in life. 

The school staff—from the superintendent to minor 
officials conceive of education for the deaf as a community 
responsibility and take active participation in community 
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affairs in order to attain maximum community understand- 
ing and whole-hearted support. To meet this objective, they 
participate in varied community activities, both local and 
throughout the state. 


I. Public Health Service—Locating and Assisting 
the Handicapped 


Perhaps of utmost importance in its community relations 
is the school’s program of locating and assisting the handi- 
capped of the state. The term handicapped is used here 
broadly because assistance is given not only to the deaf 
population of the state, but also to those possessing speech 
defects such as aphasia, stammering, lisping, stuttering, 
mumbling, or other defects requiring correction. This term 
also includes the hard of hearing of the state, both children 
and adults. Although a considerable number of teachers 
from the school participate in this phase of community 
work, it is carried on under the responsibility and direction 
of three individuals: The field worker, the school psycholo- 
gist, and the school nurse. 

A. The Field Worker. As a general rule, handicapped 
children are referred to the school by public schools, physi- 
cians, public health centers and welfare organizations 
throughout the state. Inasmuch as each case reported to the 
school receives individual attention, the field worker in- 
vestigates or locates, as the case may be, all such cases. She 
visits their homes and schools, interviews the parents, ob- 


. serves and notes environmental factors and living condi- 


tions, gives a preliminary audiometric test to the handi- 
capped child, if such is necessary, and reports her findings 
to the superintendent of the school. Conferences with the 
school psychologist and school nurse follow. 

If the case reported is a child of pre-school age, further 
visits to the home are made and parents are advised or 
instructed in the care and best methods of bringing up the 
handicapped child. The field worker also renders assistance 
to children who may not be considered candidates for the 
School for the Deaf. These may include (1) children possess- 
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ing a slight hearing loss who may merely require special 
seating arrangements in the classes of the public schools 
they are attending; (2) children in need of lip-reading in- 
struction; (3) children in need of proper fitting of hearing 
devices so that they may continue their studies in the 
regular public schools. Cases handled by the field worker 
also include children with speech defects—aphasia, stam- 
mering, stuttering, lisping, mumbling or other defects re- 
quiring correction. The field worker is in charge of audio- 
metric testing whether it is administered to groups, a single 
class, an entire school, or a complete public school system, 
college or university. 

The school is always called upon to investigate cases of 
deaf-blindness though such cases are seldom considered 
candidates for the school. Assistance is rendered these cases 
by the field worker. By the same token, deaf children found 
mentally retarded and not deemed suitable for the school, are 
handled by the field worker who calls in other agencies for 
assistance until a satisfactory adjustment is made. Deaf 
children possessing another handicap in addition to deaf- 
ness, such as an orthopedic defect, certain deformities, or 
defective eyesight, are either assisted by the field worker 
or the school nurse. 

B. The School Psychologist. The school psychologist ad- 
ministers psychological tests to the handicapped in any 
community of the state. With the aid of the field worker 
and a special group of speech teachers from the school, 
he makes periodic visits to several of the larger cities of the 
state where clinics in speech and audiometric tests are con- 
ducted for children and adults in need of such assistance. 

Audiometric tests are administered by the school psy- 
chologist at the New Jersey School to children and adults 
who are hard of hearing and in need of such assistance or 
in need of advice concerning the proper fitting of a hearing 
device. These cases are followed up until a satisfactory 
adjustment has been made by the deafened person and his 
community. Special community studies are made by the 
school psychologist to acquaint the public with community 
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needs. These are released to the press or professional jour- 
nals. 

C. The School Nurse. The school nurse checks all cases 
of deafness reported to the school by social and welfare 
organizations. This type of work usually involves corrective 
measures in the prevention of deafness, since prevention is 
a major objective of the school’s community activities. 

She conducts classes in Red Cross First Aid wherever 
called upon to do so. Some classes worthy of mention here 
were held at Trenton State Teachers College, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and at various schools throughout the state. 
She co-operates with all Visiting Nurse Associations in the 
state in the prevention of deafness and is constantly in touch 
with the medical profession in this respect. 


Agencies Served by the New Jersey School 


It is physically impossible to enumerate all the agencies 
served by the New Jersey School throughout the state. A 
few are given here for purposes of demonstration, and these 
are briefly summarized for illustration only. 

State Mental Hygiene Clinics. Close co-operation with 
Greystone Park (North Jersey Mental Hygiene Clinic) in 
giving audiometric tests in public schools in cases of sus- 
pected hearing impairment; making recommendations for 
adjustment or placement. 

Essex County Juvenile Clinic. Very close co-operation 
with Dr, James Plant. This clinic handles all types of malad- 
justed children, physically handicapped, behavior problems, 
etc. We have usually several active cases from Dr. Plant 
which we follow through, often for two or three years, or 
until such time as satisfactory adjustment is made with the 
community in which the case resides. 

New Jersey Crippled Children’s Commission. We conduct 
audiometric tests at stated intervals for children handled 
by this commission, 

Cerebral Palsy Clinics. We conduct many audiometric 
tests for Dr. Phelps of the Cerebral Palsy Clinics. 
Rutgers University Clinic. We co-operate with Dr. Starr 
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of Rutgers University Psychological Clinic on both hearing 
and speech cases. 

Family Welfare Agencies. Very close co-operation with 
these agencies throughout the entire state on speech and 
hearing cases, 

State Teachers Colleges. We give audiometric tests an- 
nually to all freshmen at New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege. We give Pure Tone tests to all students failing on 
group tests at Newark Teachers College. Until recently we 
conducted all audiometric tests at Trenton Teachers College. 
This college has now purchased an audiometer, but we con- 
tinue to assist whenever called upon to do so. 

Co-operation with School Nurses. We train school nurses 
to administer group tests. Usually we loan them our equip- 
ment, instruct them and give demonstrations on the function 
and use of the various audiometers. In cases of suspected 
hearing impairment we follow up with Pure Tone tests. 

Hearing Surveys of School Systems, Hearing surveys have 
been conducted in the following cities of the state: Kearny, 


Gloucester, Fair Lawn, Passaic, Millburn, Bound Brook, 
North Plainfield, Dunellen, Trenton, and others. 
Formation of Lip-Reading Classes in the Public Schools. 
Recently we were instrumental in the formation of two 
classes for instructing hard of hearing pupils in Elizabeth’s 
public schools in the art of lip-reading. Elizabeth now owns 
audiometers and carries on the program unaided. 


Informing the General Public and the Community 


The school is constantly requested to furnish speakers 
to address various organizations throughout the state on 
a variety of subjects and problems relating to the handi- 
capped it is assisting. Inasmuch as the school’s community 
relations program is one of the means intended to acquaint 
the public with the general policies, purposes and aims of 
the institution, it gladly accepts all requests for speakers. 
To the superintendent of the school falls the greatest burden 
of addressing community organizations. Although there is 
no hard and fast rule as to who will address an organization 
or meeting—the question largely revolving around who is 
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available at a particular time—the schedule of informing the 
public and the community is generally divided as follows: 


Field Worker—State and county clinics, small school groups, vari- 
ous women’s clubs, religious organizations, parent-teacher associations, 
social and welfare organizations, family welfare organizations. 

Psychologist—Civic and business clubs, large meetings and conven- 
tions, teachers colleges and universities, fraternal organizations, pro- 
fessional groups. 

School Nurse—Nurses groups, medical and professional organiza- 
tions. 


The school maintains a well-organized program of pub- 
licity so that its community activities may receive the 
widest possible public attention. The following mediums 
are used to furnish information to press and public: 


a. Weekly newspaper releases. 

b. Feature articles by staff writers. 

c. Pictorial booklets containing vital information of school activi- 
ties are mailed to parents, schools, libraries, physicians, and so- 
cial and welfare agencies throughout the state. 

. The Jersey School News mailed monthly to all parents of pupils, 
state officials, board of education members, newspapers, li- 
braries, and all other schools for the deaf throughout the nation. 

e. Annual booth exhibit and daily pupil demonstrations at Trenton 

_ State Fair. 

. The use of Kodochrome slides depicting school activities for 
illustrative purposes at meetings, conventions, etc. 


II. Civic Clubs and Business Associations 


There exists between the school and the following civic 
clubs a fine spirit of co-operative community relationship. 


Rotary Club Optimist Club 
Lions Club Torch Club 
Kiwanis Club —_ Club (women’s organiza- 
College Club 
Council of Social a 


In order to illustrate a fine type of community relation- 
ship an excellent example is given here: 

The Kiwanis Club of Trenton conducts one of their 
meetings annually at the School for the Deaf. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting, the members of the club inspect the 
school, visit classrooms and vocational shops. This gives 
them an opportunity to become intimately familiar with 
what the school is attempting to do for the handicapped. 
Later they conduct a lip-reading contest among the stu- 
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dents and award prizes to the winners which had previously 
been donated by Kiwanis members. Kiwanians also assist 
the school in Boy Scout work and are ever helpful when 
called upon. From the above description it is very obvious 
that the members of the Kiwanis Club are not only inter- 
ested in, but are potential boosters of the School for the 
Deaf. 

Among the business groups, mention should be made of 
the Chamber of Commerce which provides the school with 
speakers to address the student body on many topics chosen 
from its leaders in industry, finance, law, and the professions. 
The information thus furnished the students by leaders of 
their respective fields greatly assists students in the selection 
of a future vocation and in guidance work. 


III. Welfare Agencies and Social Work 


The school carries on an active program of mutual as- 
sistance with various welfare and social agencies, both 
locally and throughout the state. Sewing projects for institu- 
tions of all types and hospitals located in and about Trenton 
form the bulk of this phase of community activities, Girl 
students in the power sewing machine classes of the voca- 
tional department annually make hundreds of sheets and 
pillow cases for Mercer, McKinley, St. Francis, Orthopedic 
and Trenton General hospitals. This type of work provides 
the students with much needed training in shop practices and 
procedures and indirectly serves to help community agencies. 

Boys of the woodworking shops made several hundred 
lap-boards for patients at Tilton General Hospital at Fort 
Dix where wounded servicemen are hospitalized. 

Students and teachers are actively engaged in consider- 
able Red Cross work. In addition to rolling bandages they 
have made hundreds of kits for distribution to men overseas. 
Knitting various articles for the Red Cross is another ex- 
ample of community work in which both teachers and stu- 
dents participate, 


IV. Educational Institutions 


The school encourages visitations not only from parents 
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of pupils enrolled at the school but from any interested 
person, educational institution or organization located in any 
part of the state. Such visits not only tend to impart a 
general background of the important work being carried on 
at the school, but creates good-will for the school among 
the state’s population. Annual visits to the school are made 
by senior classes of many private schools, high schools, 
teachers colleges and universities. Students of teachers col- 
leges and universities who plan to enter the teaching profes- 
sion always find demonstrations of teaching methods a great 
source of interest which they may apply later in their own 
fields of work, 

The senior classes of Montclair Teachers College and 
Trenton Teachers College conduct one of their annual meet- 
ings at the School for the Deaf, after which they inspect the 
school and observe demonstrations of classroom work. 


V. Community Drives 


The school actively participates in many community 
drives. Mention is made here of a few for illustrative pur- 
poses: 


a. Community Chest. The school annually not only contributes 
a considerable sum of money to the Comunity Chest, but teach- 
ers and students take an active part in obtaining subscriptions 
until the community chest goal is achieved. 

b. Red Cross. The school participates actively in all drives spon- 
sored by the Red Cross. Teachers and pupils enroll as members 
and assist in soliciting membership throughout the community. 

c. Mercer County Tuberculosis and Health League. This worth- 
while organization receives considerable support financially from 
teachers and pupils alike during its drive at the Christmas season. 

d. Cancer Control League. The school takes an active interest in 
the work of this League. Teachers and pupils donate a con- 
siderable sum of money during its drive for funds and assist 
in enrolling members throughout the community, 

e. Tilton General Hospital at Fort Diz. During the Thanksgiving 
holiday teachers and pupils contribute generously in gifts of a 
large variety to the patients of this army hospital. 

. USO Clubs. Since the organization of these clubs for servicemen, 
the school has contributed liberally in many ways to help main- 
tain them for our men and women in the services. 


VI. Leisure-Time Activities and Youth Movements 


The school’s program of extracurricular activities pro- 
vides a diversified field for self-expression and is intended 
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primarily as an outlet for youth energy during leisure hours. 
Although organized mainly as an objective lesson for the 
students on how to make use of their leisure time in a 
profitable manner, it is open to all adult deaf in the com- 
munity who desire to avail themselves of the opportunity 
the school offers. Extracurricular activities are held one 
evening each week for a two-hour period. During the first 
semester of 1944 the following clubs were in operation: 

Art 

Model airplane construction 

Bookbinding 

Dramatics 

Electricity 

Literary and debating clubs 


Sewing clubs 
Woodworking for girls and women 


Among the social clubs, cards and movies are very popu- 
lar, All youngsters and adults join for an hour of social 
dancing in the school gyranasium at the conclusion of the 
classes. 

Boy Scouts, Sea Scouts, Girl Scouts. Boy Scouts, Sea 
Scouts, and Girl Scouts of the school participate in a num- 
ber of community activities and drives. Briefly, a few of 
these activities are: collecting scrap metal, tin cans, and 
newspapers for the war effort, also books for our men and 
women in the services, selling war saving stamps and bonds. 
These troops are also often called upon to participate in 
parades to help stimulate the raising of funds for community 
drives, 

Junior Red Cross. The Junior Red Cross of the school 
serves the community by performing many duties at hos- 
pitals in the Trenton area and also by assisting in Red 
Cross work. 

YMCA—YWCA. The school assists both the YMCA 
and the YWCA during their annual membership drives and 
co-operates with them in many community activities. In 
return for these courtesies and assistance, both branches of 
Christian Associations make available for the school their 
swimming pools which are used by the pupils one evening 
each week without cost to the student body. 
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VII. Athletic and Playground Activities 


Generally speaking, athletic activities are organized pri- 
marily to teach students good sportsmanship, provide them 
with clean fun, and for the healthful exercise games produce 
as an outlet for youthful energy. The school encourages 
community athletic activities by inviting teams to play at 
the school and by accepting invitations for our teams to play 
at other schools in nearby communities, A large number 
of intra-mural competitions are held each year in addition 
to regular competitive games in football, baseball, basket- 
ball, hockey, tennis, and track meets. 

During the winter months the school lake is open for ice 
skating to any person in the community who wishes to 
avail himself of this sport. Competitions are held and prizes 
awarded to winners. 

The school is located in the midst of 116 acres of grounds 
at one end of which there is a grove and a lake. This grove 
and lake are open to and used by Boy Scout troops of the 
surrounding communities. Here they learn to pitch their 
tents, study the wonders of nature, and build their open 
camp-fires in the evenings. Most Boy Scout troops using the 
grove hike many miles to reach it from their home com- 
munities. 

During the months of July and August when the pupils 
of the school are at their homes for their summer vacations, 
the grove becomes the sheltered hideout of many Girl Scout 
troops, and boys are not permitted to visit the place. 

The school has a large baseball field, a football field, and 
track facilities. These are open for use to the general public 
of the surrounding communities. 

The deaf of the state are always extended a welcome hand 
to use all athletic and playground facilities of the school. 
This, in part, accounts for the many competitive games held 
by deaf teams at the school, and for their frequent use of 
the grove and playground. 


VIII, The School and the Deaf Population of the State 


The school cannot carry on a program of democratic dis- 
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cussions among the deaf in the state for the simple reason 
that the deaf population is scattered widely throughout the 
state. By the same token, the school cannot have a Parent- 
Teacher Association because the pupils come to the school 
from every section of the state and their parents would 
have to travel considerable distances to reach the school. The 
school does, however, encourage organizations for the deaf 
located throughout the state to convene at the school for 
conferences and meetings. When such conferences and meet- 
ings are held at the school they are truly representative com- 
munity affairs. Particular mention should be made here of 
the annual meetings of the Alumni Association of the school 
when the entire campus is turned over to the Association, 
and a gala community affair takes place. 


IX. Employment Service 


The school makes no claims for itself as an employment 
agency. However, in many cases the school is instrumental 
in securing the student’s first job. This is not an established 
policy of the school, but in connection with the guidance 
program trial employment is provided for a period of from 
six to eight weeks at the close of the training period when 
students are placed on jobs but still supervised by the school 
until all necessary adjustments have been satisfactorily com- 
pleted. Further check-ups are made when the deaf worker 
is gainfully employed in industry so as to help him become 
not only a self-sufficient and reliable co-worker but a valu- 
able member to the community. 

A further service to the community is the establishment 
of refresher courses for former students of the school who 
require such training to secure better positions in their home 
communities. 


X. Religious Training and Co-operation with 
Religious Organizations 


The school gives special attention to the moral and re- 
ligious training of its students and the community assists 
in this type of work, The pupils attend the church of their 
parents and are prepared for the Sacraments by the religious 
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teachers of their denomination. Religious instruction for 
Catholics is held weekly in the auditorium of the school, 
Mass being said there every Sunday and holy days of obliga- 
tion, Services for Protestants are conducted every Wednes- 
day and Sunday by the Trenton Ministerial Union. The com- 
munity co-operates by taking the Jewish children to the syn- 
agogue every Saturday. 

The school also co-operates and extends every help it can 
to organizations in the state which look after the religious 
needs of the deaf. 

Almost every large city in the state has such organizations 
and they perform worthwhile spiritual and social work 
among their groups in their respective communities. 


RECAPITULATION 


In reviewing the role which a school for the deaf can play 
in community relationships, certain things stand out very 
prominently— 

1. That a school for the deaf cannot be the exclusive 
agency of any local community; rather, it should 
represent that larger society of which the community is 
a part, working in and with the community and its 
various individuals and groups. 

2. That the community has a right to expect the co- 
operation of a school for the deaf in meeting certain 
needs insofar as facilities permit, but the community 
must be made to understand that the school’s primary 
responsibility of providing an effective education for 
its deaf children cannot be safely neglected. 

3. Desirable school-community relationships may be pro- 
moted if a school for the deaf is so planned as to have 
a common bond with the community. 

4, That if a school for the deaf is to stimulate the fullest 
development of its pupils, it cannot confine its ex- 
periences to those available in a small local commu- 
nity. It seems most desirable that the school for the 
deaf should go as far afield as the probable needs of its 
pupils warrant. 
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Guidance for the Deaf Child in a 
Residential School 


J. A. Goueu, M.A. 
Superintendent of the Oklahoma School, Sulphur, Oklahoma 


— an era in education in which great developments, 

particularly in science, have freighted the process of 
teaching with a tremendous concentration upon subject 
matter, teachers in modern schools are moving gradually to 
a realization of the fact that the education of the child him- 
self is a more important factor. Increasing attention to guid- 
ance as a central phase of the educational process indicates 
the growth of a new species in the educational forest. 

The discussion which follows had its beginning in a desire 
to survey in an introductory way the meaning of guidance 
for a residential school for the deaf. The treatment, there- 
fore, makes no pretentions to depth of penetration of the 
various aspects of the subject but is to be thought of as an 
initial working sketch to which detail and perspective may 
be added as a result of further study, observation, and prac- 
tical work. Where specific problems and procedures have 
been included, they are not necessarily comprehensive but 
are intended to be suggestive of the type of approach which 
may be effective in seeing and solving the personal problems 
of the handicapped group in question. 

The problem of guiding the deaf child begins long before 
he enters school. There are matters of adjustment to his 
family, to the community, and to his handicap, and, as 
often suggested, the family is frequently unprepared to cope 
with even these simple adjustments. As the child approaches 
school age there is the added problem of deciding whether 
to place him in a regular public school class or to enter him 
in a special school. At least one state in attempting to help 
parents in these early guidance questions has set up a plan 
whereby the school conducts a short summer course for 
parents of young deaf children during which teachers and 
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specialists attempt to give parents training and information 
that will assist them in dealing with their children, Principal 
drawback to such a plan is that it is likely to reach only a 
small part of those who need assistance and that, in all 
probability, those who do attend these conferences are the 
ones who least need help. A state-wide program on hearing 
deficiency might meet these pre-school needs in a more 
comprehensive way. 

Once in school, the child may take any one of several lines 
of development. First of all, there is the question of what 
method or methods are to be used in teaching him. If a 
sufficient degree of hearing is present he will probably be 
helped most through auricular training. To the guidance 
director this means that early testing of hearing is important, 
difficult though this may be. If little hearing is present, there 
is still a choice of methods, the oral or the manual. Here, 
age at onset of deafness and potential mental ability are 
among the critical factors in deciding what method is best 
suited. It must be borne in mind, however, that careful 
study of the whole child is essential to intelligent guidance 
in this or any other phase of his problem. 

Other aspects of educational guidance are summed up in 
the questions: Is this child best suited to academic type 
of work or to vocational training? Is his training to 
emphasize academic work? Is he college material or should 
he point toward a combination of academic and vocational 
work that will fit him for a skilled trade or craft? If college 
material, should he plan to attend Gallaudet College or 
should he aspire to advanced schooling in a regular institu- 
tion of higher learning, and, if the latter, which one? 

And for all deaf students, regardless of potentialities, the 
vocational aspect of guidance is of primary importance. In 
addition to the regular approaches to this subject, particu- 
lar attention should be devoted to analysis of vocational 
possibilities open to the deaf, special opportunities for train- 
ing, and detailed instructions on how to secure and hold 
@ job. 
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GUIDANCE 


To approach the question of moral and ethical guidance 
of the deaf it is necessary first to know the nature of their 
problems. Contrary to what might be expected, they do not 
deviate as widely from accepted standards of morals and 
ethics as hearing people, It is something of a paradox that 
although several studies find the deaf to be inferior in gen- 
eral adjustment, their behavior, on the whole, is good. This 
is a fact demonstrated by the relative infrequency of divorce, 
crime, insanity, an mendicancy among the adult deaf. It is 
a matter of common observation that the deaf are, to a 
high degree, self-supporting during normal times, that they 
generally establish homes, and that these homes tend to be 
relatively stable. 

All of this is not to say, however, that the deaf are without 
moral and ethical problems both as children and as adults. 
The fact appears to be that while the deaf conform in the 
larger aspect of moral and ethical behavior they sometimes 
differ in smaller particulars with the result that they may 
be considered by the average person as more or less queer. 
The guidance problem, then, is to analyze individual be- 
havior, isolate habits, attitudes, and tendencies which make 
the deaf person different, and then set up situations and 
programs of training and counseling designed to help him 
overcome these difficulties. 

By way of example, the normal, adolescent attraction of 
the opposite sexes seems to be more overtly expressed in 
social situations among the deaf than among the hearing. 
This is seen in freer tactile approach by the former and in 
more or less free reference to sex matters which would ordi- 
narily be taboo as conversational topics. Explanation of this 
may lie in the less subtle turn of mind, the limited means of 
verbal expression, and the natural tendency of the deaf 
person to use touch as a means of gaining the attention of 
his associates. Speech teaching methods involving free use 
of touch and the child’s unfamiliarity with ordinary mores 
may be other influences. 

Methods of guidance in dealing with this one small phase 
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of behavior would probably include provisions for dancing 
to substitute socially acceptable forms of physical contact 
for those which are more crude in the eyes of hearing per- 
sons conditioned to specific conduct patterns. Direct instruc- 
tion in the accepted mores bearing on such problems should 
be provided, and there should be some indirect teaching done 
through social occasions in which deaf children are thrown 
in contact with normal children of the same age. 

One important point suggested by this illustration is that 
the counselor must exercise great care interpreting the overt 
behavior of deaf children. Acts which loom as important in 
the mind of the counselor may have but little significance in 
the child’s mind, while a shrug or a slight gesture which the 
counselor would easily pass over as insignificant may be 
heavily freighted with meaning and highly indicative of a 
need for adjustment in the child’s ethical or moral makeup. 
This is, in a way, comparable to gaining an understanding 
of the Japanese, for instance, where a certain degree of 
flattery and self-abnegation is highly complimentary while 
a further accentuation of the same becomes an expression of 
the utmost contempt. 

In many moral-ethical problems such as honesty, sex 
behavior, sportsmanship, kindness, and charity the approach 
with the deaf will not differ materially from that used with 
the hearing. Specialized technique will involve unusually 
close observation, fairly extended experience in working with 
the deaf, and the exercise of ingenuity in devising means 
of developing in the deaf child an appreciation of ordinary 
values and mores without preaching about these things. Of 
great help in this is the unusual suggestibility of the deaf 
child and his natural desire to be “like other people,” the 
total control of the environment in the institutional setting, 
and the close relationship between teacher and child. 


CITIZENSHIP 


Ordinarily the first steps in developing the citizenship of 
the deaf child consist in building up habits of self-help in 
dressing, feeding, and personal care and in substituting a 
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co-operative attitude in work and play for selfish ways the 
child may have established before coming to school. He can 
be taught to assume responsibility for the care of his own 
bed, clothing, and locker, and to help in the school room and 
elsewhere with simple tasks. This is a process which begins 
immediately upon his arrival at school and grows in scope 
and importance as he progresses through the grades, Care 
must be exercised, however, that the work of various depart- 
ments is integrated so that work is distributed fairly and 
no child is overburdened or has a chance to shirk his proper 
share. 

As he approaches adolescence, the child should have an 
opportunity to participate in school government, first in com- 
mittees and small groups in class and dormitory, then, 
eventually in the regularly established student government 
which deals with school-wide problems. Democratic values 
can be taught in this way exactly as they are taught in the 
ordinary public schools but with the added advantage that 
the problems and interests of the student council are wider 
and more varied in the residential school. 

Ordinarily the deaf child appears to be somewhat more 
adjusted as a citizen in his own school group than he does 
elsewhere. In the local community of which the school is a 
part or in the home community his behavior may tend to 
be escapist. The school can do much to help overcome this 
by providing supervised shopping trips and normal asso- 
ciations with hearing children of the same age at public 
school athletic events, in the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
similar organizations where common interests will help to 
give the afflicted child a sense of belonging. Attendance at 
regular Sunday School and church services, picnics, hikes, 
after school or Saturday jobs, or other devices of a similar 
nature should be encouraged as much as possible. Care 
should be exercised to avoid participation of the deaf in such 
activities as a group within a larger group. Membership 
should be on an individual basis insofar as possible, and the 
deaf child should be encouraged to feel that he is included, 
not because he is deaf but because he is an individual who 
has a contribution to make, 
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HEALTH AND PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Many of the personal and personality problems of the 
auditorially deficient child can be dealt with in general 
ways by manipulation of the situation, but there are a few 
common details which should be given special attention by 
the counselor and eventually by the child himself as he 
learns to practice self-evaluation. One such detail is the 
matter of offensive odor from suppurative ears, a not un- 
common condition. When this exists it is the duty of the 
counselor to discuss the matter frankly but tactfully with 
the child and to see that he learns from the school physician 
or nurse the best methods of prophylaxis. 

A second and seemingly trivial matter is that of breathing. 
Quite often the deaf child is a noisy breather thereby giving 
mild offense to hearing associates. This is a matter which 
can usually be overcome with a little practice but which 
requires the help of a hearing counselor. Clavacular breath- 
ing may also be observed. This should be overcome because 
of its bad effects on posture and the volume and control 
of breath for speech. Still further, the counselor should 
carefully observe the child’s gait and assist him in over- 
coming the tendency to slide his feet because of his defective 
sense of equilibrium. Physical education, training in walking, 
and marching should help here, and special drills such as 
walking while blindfolded may be utilized to help build up 
self-confidence, A few schools find military training highly 
effective in this connection. Limitation of this program to 
boys only may explain its failure to gain wider use. 

In the event that the child is provided with a hearing aid, 
counseling will be needed to teach him how to put on the 
instrument so that it will be comfortable and unobtrusive, 
how to use and control it so that it will not produce excessive 
fatigue, how to care for cords, batteries and other parts to 
secure maximum service at minimum cost, and, above all, 
how not to be embarrassed or discouraged with the use of 
the instrument. Even though the school may have an auricu- 
lar program that will cover many of these problems in a 
general way, individual cases vary so greatly that personal 
counseling will still be required. 
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Another group of health problems center about eating. 
Proper habits of food selection and the development of a 
liking for a balanced diet is often difficult where the deaf 
child has been permitted to dictate his own choices from 
early childhood. Most untrained children tend to bolt their 
food, a habit seen frequently among the deaf. The cause is 
principally poor habit training, but a secondary factor is 
the muscular weakness of the tongue which is not used 
normally for speech. Consequently, training in proper chew- 
ing is important not only for the effect on digestion and 
health but because of its relation to speech. The tongue will 
be strengthened, and there will also result a relaxation of 
the vocal organs which should contribute to better voice 
quality. 

Closely related to the food problem is that of exercise. 
Overcoming sedentary habits and the development of normal 
play and exercise contributes to regular elimination, deep 
breathing, better posture, rhythm, relaxation, mental health, 
and general bodily tone, Thus it is that the physical edu- 
cation program is of especially great significance to the 
child with a physical handicap. Guidance in the physical 
training area must take into account any collateral handi- 
caps such as heart trouble, partial paralysis, crippled limbs, 
visual deficiencies, or other impairments, An accurate plan 
of examination, observation, and recording are prerequisite 
to effective handling of this part of guidance. 

Not to be overlooked in connection with health guidance 
is the health curriculum proper; but it must be recognized 
that its effectiveness is limited, because the major portion 
of health training must be carried out before the deaf child 
has advanced educationally to the point where he can 
study and discuss health topics as ordinarily treated in 
curricular offerings. A rounded approach to the whole health 
problem involves the co-operation of dietitian, cooks, house 
counselors, teachers, physical education instructors, and 
the home itself. Formal health classes will probably deal 
with problems which the student may expect to meet as an 
adult and hence will be less emphasized than informal 
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types of training which relate more directly to immediate 
physical needs of the student and which are probably more 
effective in terms of concrete results. 


MANNERS AND COURTESY 


The guidance staff should bear in mind that four principal 
conditions will usually be present to complicate the problems 
of the deaf child in the residential school. These are: An 
exaggerated egocentricity on the part of the child; a tend- 
ency in the child to withdraw or compensate; a strong de- 
sire to be like others, and a highly specialized environment 
in the school situation itself. One teacher struck close to the 
heart of the whole problem when she said, “The deaf child 
is just like the normal child only more so,” which was to 
imply that normal tendencies in these children are often 
exaggerated. Thus while the objectives of guidance will 
be the same as though one were working with hearing chil- 
dren, methods will vary. 

This is as true of counseling in manners and courtesy as it 
is in other forms of guidance. Nothing should be taken for 
granted, but every detail of manners and courtesy should 
be noted and instruction and counseling provided. The older 
pupils can help a great deal in the instruction of younger 
children in the particulars of good manners, and it is in fact 
here that the success or failure of a manners and courtesy 
program will be determined. If the morale of the school is 
high, good manners will grow and courtesy will prevail 
almost without effort; but if morale is low and pupils hold 
politeness in contempt, scarcely any efforts which the 
teachers may make on this specific problem will have the 
desired results. Fundamental causes of low morale must be 
sought out and cured as a first step in promoting courtesy 
and good manners. 

A suggestive list of specific points in teaching manners and 
courtesy follows: 

Appropriate control of voice intensity. Discourage dis- 
agreeable vocal noise. 

Quietness. Many deaf people are obtrusively noisy. 
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Avoidance of facial grimaces either in connection with 
speech or manual means of communication. 

Respect for elders with special attention to use of con- 
ventional forms of written address, an especially difficult 
point for the deaf. 

Correction of tics and nervous mannerisms. 

Development of correct table manners. 

Correction of habits of bullying, This is most likely to 
develop between the profoundly deaf and the partially deaf. 

Discouragement of boasting, bravado, and excessive efforts 
to secure attention. 

Proper conventional response in as wide a variety of social 
situations as possible. 

Teaching of correct behavior toward strangers. Making 
and acknowledging introductions, avoidance of staring or 
personal questioning. The latter is sometimes hard to deal 
with when “normal” people forget. their own manners and 
subject the deaf child to the sort of treatment which he 
is supposed not to return. 

Development of habits of helpfulness, punctuality, cheer- 
fulness, responsibility, and kindness. 

A list of this kind will grow in the hands of teachers who 
are interested in pupils primarily rather than in subject 
matter and test results. Nor does the responsibility rest with 
teachers alone but must be shared by the entire staff. It is 
probably even more true of courtesy training than of other 
guidance that the help must be informal. Extra-curricular 
activities, and in fact every waking activity, may in one 
way or another contribute to the development of good 
manners. Even sleep time may come in for a share of at- 
tention in case of enuresis or other improper habits, 

One danger to guard against is the least assumption that 
the children have real desires for and fixed habits of courtesy 
just because they are mannerly in situations where there 
is adult supervision. Many a child develops a Jekyll and 
Hyde type of behavior that may completely mislead the 
counselor who is not alert enough to do some observing 
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of the child when he feels himself to be on his own. In cases 
of this kind it is usually most effective to utilize the social 
approval or disapproval of the child’s own peers to redirect 
his behavior. Needless to say, observation of the kind 
referred to requires tact and ingenuity on the part of the 
counselor. Snooping must be avoided at all costs since it 
is destructive of a right attitude on the part of the adult 
and will eventually wreck teacher-pupil rapport. 


GUIDANCE IN THRIFT 


Several conditions inherent in the institutional setting 
complicate thrift teaching in connection with both time and 
money. In order to function efficiently the institution must 
be operated on schedule, and virtually every hour of the 
day must be planned in order to make full use of available 
time. As a result, the child’s time is largely regimented, and 
there is not much choice to be exercised as to how he will 
dispose of his day. 

Other needs are anticipated in much the same way. If 
the child is short of clothing it is provided with little thought 
or effort on his part. Recreational opportunities are included 
as a part of the regular school routine. In normal times, 
paying jobs are relatively scarce, and experiences in which 
the child can learn the worth of a dollar are extremely 
difficult to provide. Home conditions often aggravate this 
problem particularly when the child is treated very much 
like a guest during the vacation period. 

Within limits, however, there are certain devices which 
can be utilized to develop self-guidance in thrifty use of time 
and money. As to time, the main principle to be observed is 
the avoidance of rigid schedules insofar as possible. The 
extent to which this can be done will depend a great deal on 
the age and maturity of the children in question. With older 
pupils, some typical institutional practices which may be 
abolished in the interest of better development are forma- 
tion passing to meals, classes, and assemblies, sitting down 
at table en masse, trips downtown in large groups, and 
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compulsory study hall. Other means of deformalizing the 
school program might logically reach into the regular voca- 
tional and academic activities as well. 

Thrifty use of money involves saving and wise spending. 
To encourage these purposes the school should include the 
following in its guidance and training program insofar as 
possible: 

Opportunities for pupils to earn money on actual jobs. 

Conferences with parents as to how pupils’ financial needs 
are to be met. Provisions for regular allowances when pos- 
sible. 

A school bank which will encourage thrift and provide 
regular practice in banking such as making deposits and 
withdrawals, writing checks, securing loans, putting up 
collateral, paying interest, and meeting obligations. 

Thrift campaigns and discouragement of personal bor- 
rowing and lending. 

Personal counseling with pupils as to plans for spending 
and the desirability of objects for which they spend. 

Formal instruction in matters such as insurance, install- 
ment buying, stocks and bonds, and other types of invest- 
ment. 

Actual experience in purchasing groceries, clothing, sup- 
plies, equipment and repairs with the help of counselors 
or teachers. 

Practice in keeping personal accounts. 

Opportunities to “work out” a portion of obligations for 
clothing or other supplies purchased with public funds. 

Training in real banking in a commercial bank. 

Management of student funds collected and used in stu- 
dent activities. 

Training in the use of postal savings, postal money orders, 
express money orders, travellers checks and telegraphed 
money orders, 

Experience in purchase of war savings stamps and bonds. 

Participation of the pupils in an institutional thrift pro- 
gram aimed at saving lights, water, heat, food, school sup- 
plies, soap, and miscellaneous items, protective care and use 
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of buildings and equipment, and study of the dollar and 
cents cost of various services and materials used in the 
school. These aims can be promoted in arithmetic classes, 
by the student council, through assemblies and bulletins, and 
in the school newspaper. 


GUIDANCE IN RECREATION 


One of the serious problems in recreational guidance is to 
find types of activity with sufficient attraction to offset the 
lure of motion pictures. As contrasted to reading, for in- 
stance, which is always very difficult for the deaf as a class, 
the movies have a strong visual appeal, magnetic in force 
and but little diminished even by the introduction of sound 
effects and dialogue which are largely lost on the deaf audi- 
ence. 

Deaf children usually take to athletics and active sports 
very readily and tend to excel in them. The problem here 
is to strike a balance between activities of this sort and other 
pursuits which will be more likely to develop into interests 
having carry-over value for adulthood. To this end the 
school should have a diversified social program planned co- 
operatively by students and staff members. Folk dancing 
and ballroom dancing should be encouraged, not only as a 
means of developing social graces but as a part of the train- 
ing in rhythm and balance. Both outdoor and indoor pro- 
grams should be stressed, and the possibilities of various 
types of artistic expression should be exploited as fully as 
possible for recreational purposes and as a means of aesthetic 
training. 

Training in the use of specific social skills that will help 
the deaf person to break through the wall of indifference 
into easy membership in the normal hearing group is an- 
other desirable school service. The art of being a good 
listener for instance oftentimes depends upon one’s ability 
to ask intelligent questions that will stimulate conversation. 
Even the indifferent lip-reader can usually follow the thread 
of remarks well enough to keep talk alive by well-placed 
questions, and if he is adroit can direct the conversation into 
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subjects with which he is familiar. One deaf adult says 
that to know how to play bridge and serve tea is helpful 
while another describes how a little study of palmistry 
equipped her with a parlor trick that meant successful par- 
ticipation in many social occasions. 

Occasionally the deaf person who acquires real skill in 
speech and lip-reading is considered as something of a 
wonder by hearing acquaintances, a point of view that may 
be adopted by the lip-reader himself, The resulting ego- 
tism is disastrous to social success for the simple reason that 
once the novelty of his accomplishments wears off he is just 
as much a bore as any other egotist who seeks to thrive 
socially by occupying the center of the scene. Consequently, 
he must be taught early to hold a reasonable set of values 
as to his social position, balancing self-confidence against 
the tendency to reticence and inuring himself against the 
misplaced sympathy, neglect, and the feeling of isolation 
that will at times be unavoidable. 

Not to be overlooked as further valuable benefits from 
good recreational training are the stimulations to learning 
in connection with the regular curriculum. Properly con- 
ducted recreation should help motivate speech, speech read- 
ing, language development, reading, and other curricular 
branches. 

In a school where guidance has been incidental or out 
of balance, responsibility for enlarging or redirecting the 
focus of emphasis lies primarily with the administration, 
hence planning must begin with this group. Steps in or- 
ganizing a guidance program for a school for the deaf will 
differ more in detail than in principle from a regular public 
school and might follow this outline: 

1. Recognition by administration of the need for and 
possibilities of a complete guidance program. This implies 
careful study and a realization of the far-reaching implica- 
tions of the guidance point of view for the traditional type 
school. 

2. Informal discussion of guidance with teachers and 
house counselors for the purpose of arousing interest. 
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3. Formation of study group made up of interested staff 
members, This original group should be selected with care 
and should include those whose interest is genuine, who &re 
themselves well-adjusted, who are stable in their positions, 
and who are of a type to carry ideas through to a logical 
outcome. The study itself might cover: 

(a) A general survey of adjustment and guidance for 
youths and adults with special emphasis on mental 
hygiene. 

(b) Application of general principles studied to teachers 
as a group. This should suggest self-evaluation to the 
teacher, but these personal considerations should not 
be the subject of group discussion. 

(c) Application of principles to the deaf as a group. 

4. Study of the immediate local situation from the guid- 
ance view-point to determine: 

(a) Existing pupil needs in general and in particular. 

(b) What current practices in the school contribute to 
guidance and what ones hinder it. 

(c) The effectiveness of the school program as a whole. 

(d) Evaluation of problems to determine which ones 
should be given immediate attention and which should 
be thought of as secondary, 

5. Co-operative formulation of plans for a guidance pro- 
gram. Immediate and long time objectives should be set. 
Current plans should include: 

(a) Formulation of suitable record systems for pupil 

accounting. 

(b) Adjustments in the testing program so that it will 
provide necessary data. 

(c) Further study by teachers in such matters as clinical 
methods, mental hygiene, counseling techniques, case 
studies, progressive teaching methods, and extra- 
curricular activities. 

6. Organization of students and staff for guidance and 

concrete beginnings of the program. 

7. Gradual expansion of the program to include all teach- 
ers and other staff members who deal directly with pupils. 
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8. Development of procedures to draw the home into 
closer contact in the guidance program. 

§. Extension of the program to cover secondary problems. 

10. Curriculum study and revision. 

11. Increasing self guidance in both curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. Use by pupils of student handbook, 
student council, vocational and other guidance materials, 
interest tests, self-rating scales, and other guidance devices 
as a means of developing self direction and control. 

12. Evaluation of the program in terms of suitable cri- 
teria, for example: 

(a) Simplicity. Is the plan set up so that it is easily 

understood by students, parents, and teachers? 

(b) Efficiency of administration. Is the organization ar- 
ranged in a manner to derive the maximum results 
from minimum expenditure of effort? Are records 
free of unnecessary details? Do they involve dupli- 
cation of effort? 

(c) Thoroughness. Is simplicity balanced by sufficient 
depth of penetration into specific phases of guidance 
so that counseling is sound, not superficial? 

(d) Breadth. Does the program cover all major guidance 
areas? 

(e) Integration. Does the program tend to be compart- 
mentalized, or does it function so that the individual 
is treated as such? 

(f) Flexibility. Is guidance a routine matter or is it fitted 
to the specific needs of each case? 

(g) Effectiveness. Does the system produce well-adjusted 
students who become well-adjusted adults? Are 
common sense methods used? How are results deter- 
mined? What improvements can be made in measur- 
ing efficiency of guidance? 

(h) Vitality. Is the program growing, changing, adjusting 
to new conditions, or is it static? 
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Reading and the Education of the Deaf 


Burton Rocers, M.A.* 
Instructor, Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 


— THE average person, deafness is far removed from his 
existence or thoughts, and if thought of at all, it is usually 
in connection with his approaching years and the impair- 
ment of his senses that old age invariably brings. Yet, to 
hundreds of educators, deafness is a paramount problem 
and to the conquering of this problem countless individuals 
have devoted their entire lives, for better or for worse. 

Anyone who has associated with congenitally deaf people 
for any length of time has become aware of the fact that 
the results of such deafness are unique, tending to retard 
language development. 

When one considers that such deaf people seldom learn 
to speak well, it can be understood why there is such a 
great to-do about methods of instructing the deaf in lan- 
guage, for it is through language, generally written, that 
those born deaf express themselves. 

It must not be assumed, however, that self-expression is 
the only aim in teaching language to the deaf. A good com- 
mand of the written word will furnish the key that will 
open the gates to a better understanding of the world about 
one. That key is reading. Through reading of the right type, 
the deaf child can broaden his entire development. Although 
unable to hear the radio, he can, through the medium of 
newspapers, keep up with the news of the world as well as 
his hearing brother. 

“Intelligent reading widens the range of man’s observation and 


thought, enables him to participate in the affairs of man, and awakens 
many varied interests. It serves as a means of leisure time.’”” 


* WiLtL1AM Burton Rocers was graduated from the West Denver 
High School in 1935 and from Gallaudet College in 1940 with the de- 
gree of B.A. This paper is based on extracts from his thesis which 
was written in partial fulfillment for the degree of Master of Arts 
which was granted Mr. Rogers in June, 1944. Since 1942 Mr. Rogers 
has been on the faculty of The Kansas School for the Deaf, 
Olathe, Kansas. [The numbering of the footnotes in this extract is 
the same as appears in the main thesis.] 

* McKee, Paul, Reading and Literature in the Elementary School, 
p. 21. 
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The deaf person who cannot enjoy to any great extent 
the movies or radio, who often has no one like himself with 


whom to converse, will find in reading a release from his © 


world of silence. However, before any of this can be accom- 
plished he must be taught to read, and he must be pro- 
vided with a reading vocabulary. 

How is the deaf child to acquire a reading vocabulary, 
which is made up of words so common that the average per- 
son does not consider them “learned” but “acquired” in the 
early days of childhood? What are the many obstacles en- 
countered, and how are they to be surmounted? 

The various methods of teaching language to the deaf have 
many supporters. However, fundamentally they are similar. 
In general, the primary purpose of any method is to teach 
the child to associate words with objects and their meanings, 
later assembling these meanings into comprehensive lan- 
guage. Let us say the purpose is to aid the child in acquiring 
idea-association. The aims of the different methods do not 
vary, though the methods themselves do. This primary in- 
struction must be undertaken when the child is very young, 
and as this is to furnish the foundation of all future instruc- 
tion, the process, by whatever method, must be slow and 
painstaking. Granting that the child is not mentally handi- 
capped, he will gradually learn to associate objects with 
their proper names. At first, the child will learn by rote, 
feeling that the learning of words is just an everyday matter. 
Eventually, however, he begins to realize that language has 
possibilities when he receives a glass of water or a new toy 
upon request, From then on his vocabulary of usable words 
will grow as rapidly as he is instructed in their use and one 
day he will surprise himself and his teacher by using com- 
plete sentences. 

At this point, with the child who has learned to use the 
sign language, he must be taught to think in terms of words 
instead of signs. Heretofore, his world of communication has 
been almost entirely a world of visual interpretation and 
expression, employing signs associated with visual images. 
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When he learns to associate the printed word “mother” with 
the sign that he has learned to use, real progress can be made. 
This is the first major difficulty to be encountered. It must 
be overcome through perseverance and experimenting. The 
job of the child at this time will be to learn that certain 
printed symbols carry the same meaning that he once ob- 
tained only through signs. Many are the oral teachers who 
bemoan the fact that a child has learned the sign language 
before coming under their instruction. They demand that 
the child be sheltered and cloistered before and after enter- 
ing school to prevent his picking up the sign language. Such 
a desire is selfish and a confession of weakness in the struc- 
ture of the oral method of instruction. A deaf child who does 
not learn the sign language from some one will invent one. 
Instead of bemoaning his achievement, the intelligent teacher 
who herself understands the sign language will capitalize 
on the child’s knowledge. In many cases, the child will not 
fit the method of instruction being employed. It then be- 
comes the duty of the teacher to fit the method to the child 
in spite of her convictions and beliefs in a given method. 
The chief and single aim of any method is and should always 
be the improvement of the subject. 

All too many teachers become so lost in a system or 
method that they are blind to the harm being done. They 
may be likened to the bridge player who becomes so en- 
grossed in his system of play that he loses interest in the 
game itself and attempts only to prove that his system is 
better than all others. We have all encountered such people, 
and they do not make very good partners. The teacher is 
partner to the child, and one who sacrifices a partner to a 
system is a very poor specimen of humanity. 


Now, what is intelligence? Popular conceptions about 
psychologists and educators lead one to believe that the lay- 
man views the measuring of intelligence as some form of 
legerdemain whereby the psychologist delves into the inner- 
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most recesses of the mind and comes up with the contents 
accurately measured to the second decimal point. 

Actually, the so-called intelligence test is a rough method, 
a rule-of-the-thumb system whereby it is possible to com- 
pare one person’s record with the records of many persons 
of similar age. Intelligence itself can be defined as the ca- 
pacity to learn. Assuming that it is such, then no one has 
accurately measured this capacity, especially in the case of 
a deaf child, whose most serious educational handicap is 
language. If we are to assume that intelligence consists of 
what a person has already learned, then it can be clearly 
seen that some measure of this accomplishment can be de- 
rived. In the early years, what a person learns and his rate 
of learning can be used to predict what he will ultimately 
achieve. Referring to Florence L. Goodenough, this may be 
called the “Constancy of the I.Q.”® Hence, it must be always 
remembered that intelligence tests never measure the ab- 
stract. The measure considers only the fruits of an indi- 
vidual’s efforts and industry. Morever, since there are many 
factors other than the hypothetical intelligence that can 
influence an individual in his pursuit of learning, such as 
health, opportunity, motivation, and environment, we must 
use caution in employing the results of any one test as a key 
to the individual’s intelligence or lack thereof. 


Now that we have considered the three apart, we must 
consider them together. Intelligence, language, and reading 
are closely related. Assuming that intelligence is measured 
in large part by the degree of language development, it must 
also be assumed that language furnishes the key to intelli- 
gence, or knowledge. Without basic intelligence, there can be 
little advance in language development. Without language, 
a child will never be able to indicate clearly his degree of 
intelligence, at least as intelligence is generally measured to- 
day, nor will he be able to learn in the modern school. The 
two are closely related. In fact, the one is the complement of 
the other, as are language and reading. 


* Goodenough, Florence L., Developmental Psychology, p. 308. 
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“The most important change of recent years in classroom instruc- 
tion is the enrichment of the course of study and of the opportuni- 
ties offered to children. Instead of few textbooks relating to a limited 
number of topics, the progressive school today provides wide reading 
opportunities in many fields. Furthermore, the solution of most class- 
room problems requires the skillful use of books and sources of in- 
formation. The library is the place where children bring the ex- 
periences, the problems, the questions, the particular facts which 
they have found and discuss them so that new light may be thrown 
upon them, particularly new light from the experiences of others.’”” 


“These tendencies have resulted in establishing a very close re- 
lationship between reading and practically every school activity. As 
a special subject of instruction, it is intimately related to children’s 
daily experiences and language activities, and should be taught in 
connection with them. As a means of gaining information and pleas- 
ure, it is essential in every content subject, such as history, geography, 
arithmetic, science, and literature. In fact, rapid progress in these 
subjects depends in a large degree on the ability of the pupils to 
read independently and intelligently.”™ 

If a child has learned no language, he will be unable to 
read, In the same vein, a child who has acquired a basic 
language will not progress far if he has not been taught how 
to read and how to think. Language is essential to reading 
and reading will improve and broaden one’s language while 
the two together may be considered as a means to an end— 
learning or intelligence. 

Now, by reading, we must not narrow our views to include 
only the interpretation of the written or printed word. All 
communication by means of language involves at least two 
persons—a writer and a reader, or a speaker and a listener. 
All language, oral or written, is symbolic. No meaning in 
itself is spoken or written. A speaker employs words which 
stand for what he means. The idea is not heard or seen by 
the listener or the reader. It is portrayed by symbols, and he 
interprets the symbols he hears or sees—in other words, he 
reads the oral or printed symbols and the meaning or the 
original idea expressed is communicated or transmitted to 
him via these symbols, His accurate interpretation will de- 
pend upon his ability to read the symbols. 

As a result of all this, the value of reading becomes highly 


* Dewey, John, School and Society, p. 100. 

8% The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
ag Education Report of the National Committee on Reading, 
Ppp. 
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evident. It cannot be too highly prized. The world is wide 
and man is limited in his oral communication. One cannot 
gain all his experiences through personal contact—he has 
not the time nor the means to do so. Hence, much of his 
learning and information must be acquired indirectly. Enter 
reading, which offers unlimited opportunities and possibili- 
ties as a means of enriching and extending one’s vicarious 
experiences. Truly, reading is “seeing by proxy” the experi- 
ences of others, and visual reading is to the deaf child what 
Braille reading is to his blind brother. It is “The Educative 
Process.” 


For many years oral instructors contended that the use 
of the written and printed word would be detrimental to 
the acquisition of oral language. As a result, very little 
reading or writing was indulged in by such teachers until 
recent years when the myth began to fade. Mistaken in this 
contention, is it not logical that our oral instructors are 
erring when they claim that the use of the sign language is 
likewise detrimental? It is true that signed verbs have no 
tense, yet a skillful reader can comprehend the tense em- 
ployed by contextual association. The sign language, when 
expertly and correctly employed, lends far greater emphasis 
and much better expression than unheard words. There is no 
mistaking the meaning of a sign, whereas a lip-reader actu- 
ally understands less than half of what is said to him, ac- 
quiring the rest by guess work, 

Although supported by deaf people in general, the manual 
method has been opposed by countless individuals who con- 
tend that it tends to isolate the deaf from society. It has 
been claimed that the sign language, so called, is not in itself 
even a language, inasmuch as so few people use it and it is 
allegedly incapable of clearly expressing thoughts. 

To contend that the person who uses signs will be isolated 
from society is merely another way of saying that to be 
different is to be indecent. The deaf child is different from 
his hearing brother from the point of securing an education, 
and his method of communication is different. That is as it 
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should be. The society from which the deaf person is ex- 
cluded may not be the society he desires to enter. Well 
intentioned hearing people encourage the banishment of the 
sign language and advocate the substitution of oral methods 
of instruction. The aim, it seems, is to restore the deaf to 
“society” as defined by such hearing people. 

The congenitally deaf person was never a member of this 
society and therefore it is wishful thinking to suppose that 
he can be restored to it. To attempt to transplant a person 
who has never heard into a hearing world atmosphere is 
tantamount to casting him into a foreign environment. 


The contention that the signs used by the deaf do not 
constitute a language is an erroneous one. A language, to be 
recognized as such, must be a medium of communication, 
must be a medium for the transmission of ideas and thoughts. 
Surely, the sign language meets these requirements. 

Inasmuch as it is easier for a hearing person to talk orally 
than to sign, he will attempt to do so with a deaf person. 
The deaf person who cannot talk must sign. Yet, society 
expects the deaf to speak—would it not be more fair for 
hearing society to learn to sign? Anyone can learn to use 
the manual alphabet so long as they have five digets on one 
hand and a mind intact; not all deaf people can learn to 
talk—it is a physical impossibility. 

The greatest asset of the manual alphabet and signs is 
that at large functions, such as club meetings, sermons, and 
lectures, they are easily understood, as compared with the 
spoken word. Many deaf people are ashamed to use the 
sign language, preferring instead to spell manually and there 
are many who mouth, grunt and become grotesque while 
signing, but they are few and may be compared to “loud 
mouthed” hearing people. On the whole, the sign language 
is the universal language of the deaf world, and without it, 
deaf people would once, more be cast back into the “dark 
ages” from which they have but lately emerged. 


It has been remarked that a deaf man’s affliction is very 
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real, but it is mercifully concealed from view. Consequently, 
many deaf people attempt to capitalize on this fact and 
improve upon it by learning to talk and to read lips. Yet, 
the majority of such people fool themselves and not the 
public, for the deaf person’s voice is unnatural sounding and 
- lip reading is an illusive art that very often leads to mis- 
understanding; whereas, there is no mistaking when writing 
is resorted to by the deaf, provided the language used is 
good. 

Thus, it is not surprising that deaf people who know 
whereof they speak desire more instruction in written lan- 
guage for their young compatriots in schools for the deaf and 
less oral work. Through experience, they have learned the 
value of the written word and have realized what many 
educators overlook—that good written language is the great- 
est asset a deaf person can possess. 

All things considered, however, it is not so much the 
method of communication used by the deaf with the hearing 
world as it is a question of their being able to communicate 
at all. In whatever form it is used, the language employed 
must be expressive and understandable. The point, then, to 
bear consideration is the means whereby deaf people can be 
equipped with language possessing clarity and understand- 
ability. 


It is a mistake for the teacher to do all of the thinking, to 
provide all material. The child’s own thought processes and 
experience must be utilized. The teacher must make capital 
of the fact that the child 7s capable of thinking—all he needs 
is to have the inspiration, the opportunity, and the means 
to express his thoughts. Employing the sentence rather than 
the letter or word as a unit of thought, the teacher can 
utilize the child’s experiences as interesting material. Every 
child has many thoughts he desires to express, In his own 
way he may make a statement about a matter that interests 
him. The teacher in turn may make the same statement, 
printing it or writing it on the board in easily understood 
language. The child, upon reading his own statement, will 
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become interested and express himself more freely. He will 
learn that the printed sentence is his own thought in written 
form, and he will become enthusiastic about reading because 
he is familiar with what he has read. In addition, he will 
analyze each sentence and through this means he will come 
to recognize words in their various meanings. 


In summing up the various points set forth, it appears 
that of all the factors to be considered, the interest of the 
pupil is of paramount importance. To arouse his interest, 
the teacher should provide an environment of books of all 
types. A teacher of reading must herself be a reader and the 
children will benefit from her example and seek to follow it 
for children have ever been wont to copy older people. 
Story telling, chapel talks, literary meetings, movies, drama- 
tizations, book week programs and many other activities 
can all be used to develop interest. Even the illiterate 
Chinese girl in Dragon Seed acquired an interest in reading 
by seeing someone else read. As a result, she cut off her hair 
to sell that she might buy a book to learn to read. Would 
that one out of one thousand of our school graduates pos- 
sessed a like desire and interest! 


In closing, it seems safe to assume that there 7s a definite 
carry-over of language from reading. How else would it be 
possible to account for the fluent language of many con- 
genitally deaf adults who can boast of little oral ability and 
read lips poorly? The old time schools put to shame many 
of our modern plants, where more stress is placed on fine 
equipment and oral work than on good teachers and read- 
ing. If it is to be claimed that our older deaf possess good 
language because they received extensive language instruc- 
tion rather than reading instruction then it would appear 
that our school systems have sadly deteriorated, considering 
the quality of graduates they have been turning out. 

Gallaudet College receives the cream of the schools for 
the deaf every year, and every year it becomes increasingly 
evident that our schools are falling far behind in their read- 
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ing programs. The majority of the preparatory students 
entering Gallaudet College are poor readers. Their reading 
ability is such that instead of being able to take up their 
college work and carry it to successful completion they must 
first receive further instruction in reading. The failures, and 
there are quite a few in the first two years, result largely 
from the students’ inability to read well. The student who 
is handicapped in reading is handicapped in each and every 
other subject in the curriculum, An average daily lesson in 
history or literature generally consists of eighteen pages of 
reading. How can the student poorly grounded in reading 
be expected to keep up with such a program. The answer 
is that practically half of them are not equipped to do so. 
Of the preparatory class of 53 that entered Gallaudet Col- 
lege in 1935, only 26 succeeded in working their way to a 
degree. Of these 26, ten were graduates of public high schools 
or had attended public schools for a number of years and 
had acquired their education chiefly on their own through 
reading. It is needless to say that their language was excel- 
lent, not necessarily because they were adventitously deaf 
people but because they had acquired an interest in reading 
and had, through reading, practically perfected the language 
fundamentals they had learned before becoming deaf. 

In the opposite extreme, the class boasted a congenitally 
deaf member who had never attended a public school. Reared 
in a home that included a deaf sister as well as deaf parents 
of foreign birth, this young man had spent his entire school 
career in a school for the deaf. The only things that identified 
him from others of like background were his desire to read, 
and his command of language. Somewhere at some time in 
his youth he had come under the ministrations of a splendid 
teacher of reading and language, and the results were 
demonstrated by his success not only in college but in the 
years following his graduation. 

Not content to let his education lag after graduation, he 
enrolled in a university for graduate work and at the close 
of his course was made a member of an honorary fraternity, 
Pi Mu Epsilon. Success followed success and from his 
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position of printing instructor in a school for the deaf, the 
persevering young man was called to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to do research work, and ultimately 
returned to Gallaudet, his Alma Mater, as an instructor. 

Such success could never have been achieved if this young 
man had been a poor reader. And it is definitely certain that 
his reading was his medium of education, for he boasts no 
oral accomplishments and is not hard of hearing. 

It is manifest then that our schools for the deaf, if they 
are to do justice to the pupils for whom they are responsible, 
must institute more extensive reading programs. Such pro- 
grams must not only be instituted but must be supervised 
by responsible parties possessing the training for such work. 
There is such a diversity of methods and material used in a 
single school that the various teachers of reading are often 
working at odds with each other, or duplicating each other’s 
work, The only way to remedy this is to have a definite read- 
ing program, It would not be amiss to propose that a pro- 
gram be prepared by leading authorities and adopted, with 
changes as necessitated, by all of our schools. 

In 1934, a report of primary language instruction*® was 
published based on a survey of our schools for the deaf made 
by Marne Lauritsen Groff. In this report it was disclosed 
that of the schools included in the survey, thirty-eight used 
no textbooks in the first year’s work, It was also disclosed 
that a total of 978 different words were taught the primary 
classes in all of the schools in the survey, but that only 111 
of these words were taught in three-fifths of the schools. 

Such diversity can lead to only one result. A pupil who is 
considered a good reader in one school might fail upon 
transferring to another school. There is no national uni- 
formity in our efforts at instructing the pupils to read. 

Naturally, a select group of graduates from various 
schools, when assembled together and instructed under one 
program, will have such varying abilities and backgrounds 
that no progress can be made, or the slower ones must be 


* American Annals, 1934, p. 153-159, 
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dropped. This happens almost every year at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. The fault is not the individual’s but the school’s. It is 
a disgrace for us to “educate” a child, graduate him and send 
him to college, only to have him weeded out within a year 
because he cannot read well enough to carry on the work 
expected of him. Our schools for the deaf are striving to 
graduate boys and girls who are as well educated as hearing 
graduates, yet they are failing to prepare their pupils well 
enough for them to succeed in a college specifically adapted 
to their instruction. 

To remedy this, we must have more reading and a wider 
use of books in school. In addition to more reading, it might 
well be said that less oral work, or the same amount of oral 
work concentrated into a shorter period, would not be 
detrimental. 

“The fact that more schools for the deaf do not adopt reading as 
part of the first year curriculum, is largely due to a notion prevalent 
among speech teachers that speech must be developed and the 
speech habit firmly fixed before the child is allowed to see the 
printed word or he will not use his speech later on but will depend 
on the written word for communication.’ 

Primary speech teachers, who seldom associate with their 
pupils outside of the classroom and do not follow up their 
progress in the advanced departments, seem to be ignorant 
of the fact that even the best trained oral pupil falls back 
upon written language in communicating with hearing 
people shortly after leaving school. Speech for the really deaf 
person, even the adventitiously deaf, is not easy and is not 
so good a medium of expression for him as is the written 
word. As a result, since the deaf person is to spend his whole 
life communicating via the written word, give him a good 
command of written language that he may be able to express 
himself clearly. Teach him to read as early as possible that 
he may acquire better language and enjoy reading in the 
years to come. The language he uses or comes into contact 
with throughout his life will not be spoken; it will be written 
and it is a command of written language that he is gravely in 
need of. 


* American Annals, 1934, p. 151. 
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Smith® claims that during the first three or four years of 
their school life, deaf children make very rapid progress in 
the use and understanding of simple English, but during 
the later years there is a slowing up of this process. His con- 
tention would indicate that this occurs primarily because in 
the earlier years, children live in an environment of spoken, 
spelled, or written English, and their time is given to learn- 
ing nothing else. Later, textbooks are introduced and there is 


less language absorption than formerly. 

“Deaf children learn very little language from textbooks, for the 
reason that when they leave school and take their places out in the 
world, the language they need is colloquial, the language used in 


everyday life by everyday people, and these people do not talk 
the language of textbooks.”™ 


The reading that will benefit the child most is reading 

that includes things that he has experienced. 

“A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet.” 

It is a grave mistake to use material beyond his ken; yet, 
it must be remembered that the child should be given mate- 
rial that is as advanced as his abilities. Textbooks are essen- 
tial, but it is the extra reading, the pleasure type of reading 
that proves most beneficial. This is true because it possesses 
more interest than work type reading. Anything that possesses 
interest will lead to greater indulgence on the part of the 
child. It is true that children are endowed with an inquir- 
ing nature, but a story about the size, age, and purpose 
of the Sphinx is not going to prove interesting reading for 
even the most inquisitive grade pupil. “Anything that is 
familiar enough to arouse vivid reactions will do, but it 
must be familiar.”* 

The language-lag appears in the fourth or fifth year when 
less attention is given to language instruction and other sub- 
jects are stressed. The reading-lag occurs in the advanced 
departments, where reading almost disappears from the 


© American Annals, 1934, p. 205. 

5 American Annals, 1934, p. 209. 

® Judd, C. H., Reading: Tis Nature and Development, Vol. 2, Ne. 
4, p. 184. 
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schedule. The substitution of literature is of no great benefit, 
inasmuch as the average pupil is not prepared to enjoy 
literature, which is above his ability to understand, To 
teach literature instead of reading is tantamount to teaching 
Latin instead of language. Literature should never take the 
place of reading, but it may be integrated into the reading 
program, If secondary public school authorities have at last 
realized and confessed that reading must be taught in all 
grades up to and including the first years of high school, it 
is time for the powers that be in our schools for the deaf 
to make a like concession, prepare a program, and carry it 
out. Thousands of dollars are spent each year by our schools 
to procure expensive auricular equipment and to make hear- 
ing tests, yet teachers are sometimes refused adequate ma- 
terial for teaching reading. 

As has been said before, the prime essential in a reading 
program is pupil-interest. A pupil who is not interested in 
the material at hand will absorb little from his reading. To 
arouse this interest the teacher must provide the pupil with 
an environment of books. The child must be taught to like 
books. He must be taught that reading is not necessarily a 
school subject, but also a profitable pastime. To arouse 
interest, the reading program must have variety, and this 
means there must be a number of different types of readers 
available for each class. In the primary years, pictures illus- 
trating highlights in a story will lead to greater interest. One 
has only to see the number of comic books now on the market 
to realize that illustrated books are more interest-arousing 
than those boasting no cuts, 

Instruction in advanced reading should stress content to 
a greater degree than in the preceding years, and should 
include more attention to comprehension. Tests in reading 
given to three advanced classes in the Kansas School for the 
Deaf in 1942-43 furnished conclusive evidence of a lack of 
comprehension on the part of the majority of the pupils. 
Paragraph understanding was the weakest point. To over- 
come this, extensive precis work was given, and satisfying 
results were obtained. The tests demonstrated that there was 
a definite weakness in language usage, but not in grammar. 
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Although not conclusive, the tests furnished food for 
thought and served to help in preparing a remedial program. 
Care must be taken in administering and interpreting tests. 
They are valuable as an indication of weakness but can 
never tell a teacher how to teach. If a test were given to a 
class every day, they would not necessarily gain in intelli- 
gence. They might develop skills in reading, but not com- 
prehension and comprehension is the ultimate goal. 
Teachers tend too much to stress grammar and not lan- 
guage. In reading, the mistake of stressing speed is common- 
ly made. This is only a skill, an aid and it is not the basic 
foundation of comprehension. Too many teachers are in- 
clined to seek perfection in the bare mechanical skills. These 
are only parts of the whole. Developing speed can be 
hastened in the classroom by the teacher’s administering 
occasional speed tests, but it may be unconsciously acquired 
by the child who reads novels extensively. This type of read- 
ing is interesting and in addition to picking up speed, the 
y reader acquires language—absorbs it as it were. 
3 Grammar, spelling, and punctuation have all been over- 
: stressed in our schools, possibly because they are easier to 
teach. They are either right or wrong. Pupils can fill in 
blanks and do so very accurately, but they absorb little 
language from such grammar work. Regardless of how per- 
fectly a person knows grammar, he cannot write well if he 
has not acquired language. The relative value of such sys- 
tems of teaching language as the Fitzgerald Key, the Five 
Slate System, and the Barry System, is open to question on 
this point since they all stress grammatical perfection, but 
not necessarily smooth understandable language. 
It is true that many people who can read do not write well. 
3 Many high school graduates can read French stories, but 
: they would have difficulty in writing a story in French. 
: However, were they to read more and more French, in time 
they would pick up a command of the language and could 
write it quite well. Without continued reading, however, such 
an accomplishment would be impossible. 
The language mistakes of foreigners and their methods of 
thinking are very similar to those of the deaf. So called deaf- 
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mutism or deaf language is comparable to the language used 
by foreigners beginning to learn English. Such foreigners 
generally become adept at using our language in a short 
time. As soon as they have acquired the fundamentals, they 
read extensively and thereby improve the mere basic abilities 
they have acquired, The same could be true of deaf people, 
but to accomplish this they must be taught to read as early 
as possible, and must continue their reading after leaving 
school. And so, once again it becomes a matter of teaching 
more and more reading in our schools, and graduating our 
pupils with an interest in reading and the skills to carry on 
for themselves. 

It is not contended that reading will train the child in 
fundamental language usage. This admittedly comes first. 
However, reading will enrich and broaden the language used 
and aid in the acquisition of style. That in itself is the aim 
of any activity—the enrichment and broadening of the 
fundamentals. No one is content merely to exist; life must be 
colored and brightened. Likewise no thoughtful person is 
content to go through life expressing himself in language that 
does not “live,” and it is only through reading that living, 
pulsating language can be acquired. 


SIGN LANGUAGE PROVES TO BE 
VERY IMPORTANT 


Working in the field at his farm northeast of Belleville Friday, 
Adolph Janasek stopped to wave at a group of servicemen on a 
troop train passing by. 

When one sailor at the train window kept waving, Janasek had 
a brainstorm. If it were possible that it were his son, George, he 
would answer to their old signal, a horizontal wave of the hands, 
which they had used in summoning each other from one field to 
another. As he watched spell-bound, the signal was returned. 

Rushing into the house, Janasek called his wife, and it was only a 
few minutes later that they drove up to the Belleville railroad sta- 
tion. The train was about to pull out, but they had time to exchange 
a few words with their son who was being transferred from Great 
Lakes, IIl., to California. 


—The Belleville Telescope [Kansas] 
March 29, 1945 
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THE PROBLEM 


PercHoLoaican tests show that deaf children when com- 

pared to hearing children are retarded in educational 
achievement, especially in the mastery of language. Reamer 
and Pintner found that the average deaf child from 12 to 
15 achieves on the educational tests what the 8 or 9 year old 
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hearing child achieves (Guilmartin (1). These quantitative 
results, however, tell us nothing of the quality of the re- 
tardation. That is, they do not tell us whether the older 
deaf children are like younger hearing children on the same 
educational age in their language and thinking habits, or 
whether there exist differences between deaf and hearing 
children which do not show in educational achievement tests. 

One approach to this problem is the free association test 
which seems to give information about important language 
habits of children and adults. Woodrow and Lowell (4) 
found that the responses of hearing children in a free as- 
sociation test differ from the responses of hearing adults. 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the responses 
of deaf children in a free association test and compare them 
with the responses of hearing children and hearing adults. 
As a result of this comparison we expect to answer the ques- 
tions: Is there a difference in the responses of deaf and hear- 
ing children of the same age? And, if there is a difference, 
do the deaf children show a retardation in regard to re- 
sponses in a free association test? What kind, qualitatively 
determined, of differences exist? 


LITERATURE 


The free association test consists of presenting subjects 
with a list of words one by one. The subjects have to re- 
spond with the first word which occurs to them, For example: 
A word, called the stimulus word, is pronounced to a sub- 
ject who has been instructed to respond with the first word 
that the stimulus word brings into his mind. The word re- 
sponded with is called the reaction word or the response. 
The same stimulus word is given, say, to a thousand indi- 
viduals. These thousand individuals will not all respond with 
a different word, but with one of a comparatively small num- 
ber of words, 

The association test has been used as a tool in the 
diagnosis of conduct. It is effective in the discovery of guilt, 
although certain difficulties in its use with sophisticated sub- 
jects has prevented its practical application. The association 
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method also is helpful in the diagnosis of insanity and 
milder psychopathic states, although it cannot be used as the 
sole criterion. Attention is a very important factor in this 
test. In scoring the test both the response and the reaction 
time have been used. By reaction time is meant the interval 
between the instant the stimulus word is presented and the 
instant the response word is given by the subject. This re- 
action time may be long or short. For instance: If an indi- 
vidual has committed a crime—a theft, say—words bearing 
upon the circumstances of the crime will elicit responses 
which will serve to “give the subject away.” If the subject 
tries to “beat the game” by giving some foolish or irrelevant 
association, the time of the responses will ordinarily be 
lengthened (Garrett and Schneck (2), and Symonds (3)). 

Kent and Rosanoff compiled a list of 100 common stimulus 
words, which were given to 1000 normal adults by the indi- 
vidual oral method, They did not record the time of re- 
sponses. Frequency tables were drawn up by Kent and 
Rosanoff, based upon the responses to their 100 words given 
by 1000 adults. From these tables it is possible to compare 
the responses of an individual with those given by Kent and 
Rosanoff’s standard group. 

The most important study of this test concerning age 
differences has been made by Woodrow and Lowell. The 
method used by Woodrow and Lowell was the oral method 
for the stimulus. That is, the stimulus word was given orally 
to the children and then the responses were written. They did 
not record the response time. 

Woodrow and Lowell used 1000 school children of ages 9 
to 12. They studied the responses of these children by com- 
paring them with adult frequency tables of Kent and 
Rosanoff. The purpose of Woodrow and Lowell’s study was 
to make a comparative study of the associations of children 
and adults, also to secure data which may serve as a 
standard in the studies of the associations with children. 

When Woodrow and Lowell compared the results of the 
children with those of the adults they obtained very striking 
and very important results, They found, in general, that the 
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children’s associations differ from those of adults. Marked 
differences exist between children and adults in the fre- 
quency of the various types of association. The types which 
occur more frequently with adults than with children are 
the following: Contiguity, superordination, coordination, 
part-whole, noun abstract attribute, participles, and cause- 
effect. The types which occur more frequently with children 
than with adults are verbs, verb-object, noun, adjective, 
adjective-noun pronouns, sound similarity, contiguity, 
whole-part and less definitely subordination, and word-com- 
pounding. No reliable difference was found between the 
groups with respect to the following types: Similarity (in 
meaning), material, effect-cause, non-specific reaction and a 
miscellaneous group. With only 39 per cent of the stimulus 
words is the most frequent response the same for both chil- 
dren and adults. The frequency of the favorite or most fre- 
quent response is about the same for both groups, as is also 
that of the three most frequent responses. Children gave 
fewer individual responses than adults. The number of differ- 
ent words given in response to any stimulus word is less 
with adults. The adults more frequently gave children’s re- 
sponse words than the children did of the adults. The chil- 
dren’s favorite response is more apt to be given frequently 
by the children. Thus the favorite adult response is one of 
the children’s three most frequent in 59 per cent of the cases 
while the children’s favorite response is one of the adult’s 
three most frequent in 74 per cent. 


PROCEDURE 


For this experiment the written method was used exclu- 
sively both in giving the stimulus word and collecting the 
response. The written method was used in giving the stimulus 
word to the children so that the deaf child would receive 
the stimulus under the same conditions as the hearing child. 
If the oral method had been used in giving the stimulus word 
there was the possibility that the deaf child might not have 
gotten the correct stimulus word through lip-reading or 
signs, and thus giving the hearing child an unfair advantage. 
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The written method for the response commends itself in 
statistical investigations because of the great saving in time 
and the greater uniformity of conditions. If a child hesitates 
there is no extra waiting and suggestive questioning. (Cp. 
Woodrow and Lowell p. 24.) 

The stimulus words were printed on cards four by nine 
and one-half inches with one and one-half inch lettering. 
Corresponding number cards (3 inches by 3 inches) were 
used to avoid any confusion as to the correct number of 
stimulus word that was shown. The lines on the blanks, that 
were used to collect the responses, were numbered from 1 
to 55. (50 stimulus words were used in the experiment with 
5 additional in the beginning; see later.) Thus, for example 
if you gave number 5 stimulus word the child would know 
immediately that he would write his response in the 5th 
space of his paper. Also on these blanks were spaces for the 
children to write their name, age, and the name of their 
school. 


Instructions 


Each experiment was preceded by a practice period. The 
instructions were given orally to the children by the respec- 
tive teachers. The instructions were as follows: 

“T shall show you a card with one word on it (show) and 
I want you to look at the word and tell me the first word 
you think of—quickly.” (Show card again.) “What does 
this word make you think of?” (For deaf children this was 
repeated and the teacher gave an example.) Instantly hands 
went up and samples of the response words were written on 
the blackboard to show the children that all responses to 
the stimulus words would not be the same. Four or five 
stimulus words were given and a few of the response words 
for each that the children had given were written on the 
blackboard. If each child understood what you wanted him 
to do, the instructions for the experiment proper were given. 
They were: “For the test proper I shall show you a number 
(show) and then a word (show). I want you to think of one 
word, (For the deaf this was indicated by holding up one 
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finger or “one word” was written on the slate.) Think quickly 
and give one word—not two, not three, but write the first 
word you think of.” 

“On your paper you will find numbers from 1 to 55. For 
word number 1 that I shall show you, you will write the first 
word that this word makes you think of after number one 
on your blank. (For the deaf this was pointed out on one of 
the blanks.) For word number 8, you will write the word you 
think of after three on your blank, etc. through the 55 
words.” 

“Perhaps I may show you a word that doesn’t make you 
think of anything—in that case just draw a line after the 
number of the word on your paper and go on to the next 
word. (Repeated for the deaf.) If you think of a word and 
don’t know how to spell it, spell it by sound.” 

“Now remember I only want one word and that is the 
first word that you think of. If you can’t think of a word, 
draw a line. Do not write the word that I show you but the 
first word that you think of.” (Repeated for the deaf.) 

The same instructions were given to the hearing and deaf. 
For the deaf, great care was taken in giving the instructions; 
that is they were given more slowly and repetition was fre- 
quently used to stress the important points. The blackboard 
was used to jot down the important points. 

If no further questions were asked the experiment was 
started. 

Since 5 additional words were added to the beginning of 
the list of the 50 stimulus words, it was possible to make a 
check on the children’s responses after the first 3 or 4 words 
had been given to see if they had understood and had 
followed instructions. 

In the experiment proper the number was held up first for 
approximately 2 or 3 seconds, after which the stimulus word 
was held approximately 20 to 22 seconds. To complete the 
entire experiment 23 to 25 minutes were required. The ap- 
proximate size of a group tested was usually 25 to 30 
children. 
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Choice of Stimulus Words 


Fifty stimulus words were used for this experiment and 
as it was desired to compare the results with those of 
Woodrow and Lowell, naturally the 50 stimulus words were 
chosen from their list of 100 that they had used in comparing 
the responses of children with the responses of adults. In 
selecting the stimulus words from the 100 words of Woodrow 
and Lowell, they were not picked at random, but the 
stimulus words that were chosen were those that gave the 
widest range of differences in responses between the children 
and adults. This was done because the purpose of this experi- 
ment was to find out how the differences of responses of 
deaf children, hearing children and adults compared. A check 
was made with the instructors of the deaf to be sure that the 
words chosen were used and understood by the younger deaf 
children. For the practice period ten words were used. They 
were the following: Store, jump, walk, season, door, baby, 
thief, street, and river. To the 50 experimental stimulus 
words 5 additional words were added to the beginning of the 
list which made it possible to check the children’s responses 
to these 5 preliminary words. The five additional words 
added were the following: slate, fish, run, car, and apple. 
These words and the ten of the practice period were picked 
at random, but making sure that the children were familiar 
with them. 


Subjects 


The children used in this investigation were all from 11 to 
17 years of age inclusive. Table I shows the number of 
children in each age group. In selecting the deaf children, no 
children were taken that had become deaf after the age of 
five. No mentally retarded classes of hearing or deaf children 
were taken. 

Fifty of the deaf children were from the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts and the remain- 
ing were from the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

The age 11 was used for the youngest because the deaf 
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child younger than this did not know how to carry out the 
directions that go with the free association test and it was 
also found that they did not know the words that had been 
selected. The age 17 seemed to be a logical age to set the 
upper limit and thus make a wide enough variation for a 
good comparison between the deaf and hearing and for deter- 
mining the age trends. 


TABLE I 
Number of children used in this experiment, by age groups. 
No. of deaf No. of hearing 
Age children . children 
11 24 27 
12 28 33 
13 29 32 
14 33 42 
15 34 27 
16 30 22 
17 29 24 
Total 207 207 


HANDLING OF THE DATA 


Frequency tables were made to show the frequency with 
which each of the responses was given in each age group to 
each of the 50 stimulus words. From these were made tables 
in which classificatory categories were used. 

Due to the fact that a comparison was to be made with 
the results that Woodrow and Lowell found for adults and 
children, naturally, the same classification of the stimulus 
and response words was used; however, a few of the classi- 
fications were omitted because the number of stimulus words 
used for the hearing and deaf children were too few to make 
a comparison. Also, in the selection of the stimulus words 
we chose those that had a wide range in responses (adults 
and children) and thus the categories, in which this range 
was not great, were eliminated. 

The following categories were used: 


I. Superordination. (table-furniture; man-male) 
II. Coordination. (table-chair (s); window-door) 
III. Contrast. (dark-light; sickness-health) 


IV. Similarity. (black-dark; chair-seat) 
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V. Whole-part. (table-leg; hand-finger) 
VI. Contiguity. (needle-thread; girl-dress) 
VII. Verbs. (slow-walk; boy-play) ; 
VIII. Participles. (scissors-cutting; eating-drinking) 
IX. Adjective-noun. (swift-horse; salt-meat-water) 
X. Noun-adjective. (sheep-white; bread-good) 
XI. Miscellaneous. (white-color; blue-color) 


Under these headings the responses for Woodrow and 
Lowells’ children and adults, and our own responses for deaf 
and hearing for age groups, 11 to 13 and 14 to 17, were re- 
corded in separate columns. The age groups 11 to 13 and 14 
to 17 for the hearing and deaf children were chosen because 
an older and a younger group were necessary in order to 
make a comparison of the age trends, and to make a com- 
parison in the difference of responses between the younger 
and older groups of deaf and hearing. 

In this study we were not able to have 1000 actual re- 
sponses but the responses of hearing and deaf were expressed 
in terms of 1000 actual responses, and recorded in separate 
columns in the categories. In order to express the responses 
in per mille we made the following computation: In the 
category superordination, out of the 90 actual responses 
given to the stimulus word “man” by the younger hearing 
children the response word “male” occurred 4 times. There- 
fore, to express this in terms of 1000 responses, we divided 4 
by 90 and multiplied the result by 1000, which gave us 44. 


RESULTS 
Number of Failures of Response. (FR’S) 


When checking over the number of failures of response, 
it was found that the number of FR’s for the deaf and hear- 
ing was large. Table II shows the absolute number of FR’s 
that occurred in the age groups of deaf and hearing children 
and the average number of failures of response in the age 
groups per child. 

For instance, the 27 eleven year old hearing children failed 
to give a response in 62 cases to the 50 stimulus words. There- 
fore, the average number of FR’s given per child is 2.3. Figure 
1 shows the average number of failures of response to 50 
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TABLE II 


Number of failures of response (FR’s) to each stimulus word for deaf 
and hearing children by age groups 


Hearing 


Age 11 12 13 
Act. No. of failures 
of response 62 19 50 
Ave. No. of failures 
of response per 
child 2.38 .575 1.6 3.05 4.4 


Deaf 


Age 11 12 13 
Act. No. of failures 
of response 350 164 261 
Ave. No. of failures 
of per 
i 


ch 14.6 5.9 9. 


stimulus words per child, by age groups. The average number 
of FR’s per child for the hearing, including all ages, range 
from .575 to 4.41. For the deaf we find this range to be from 
3.14 to 14.6. In the case of the deaf we find the average 
number of FR’s'to be most for the 11 year old and the least 
for the 17 year old. For the hearing we find the number of 
FR’s to be rather evenly distributed throughout the age 
groups. The number of FR’s decrease sharply with deaf 
children as we go from the 11 year old children to the 17 
year old. At the age of 15, 16, and 17 we find that the number 
of FR’s for the hearing and deaf are nearly equal. The curve 
for the hearing remains almost at the same level as we go 
from the younger group to the older groups. 

Thus, these results show first, that the deaf gave more 
FR’s than the hearing; second, that the deaf gave the more 
FR’s in the younger groups 11, 12 and 13 while in the 
older groups 14, 15, 16, and 17, the number of FR’s is 
nearly the same as the number of FR’s for the hearing 14 to 
17; and third, that with the deaf there is a sharp decrease 
in the number of FR’s with age. 

The question is “Why did the deaf give more FR’s than 
the hearing?” A simple interpretation of the findings which 
might answer this is that the deaf children as a group have 
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a smaller stock of words on which to draw their responses. 
Also it may be that the time allotted for each stimulus word 
was not sufficient for the deaf children to think of a response 
word. 


The Frequency of the Commonest 
(Most Frequent) Response 


Woodrow and Lowell found that the frequency of the 
favorite, or most common response (4), was about the 
same for both groups (children and adults). We want to 
know if the frequency of the commonest response is the 
same for deaf and hearing or if there is a difference. 

Table III shows a comparison of the frequencies of the 
commonest response for the two age groups of deaf and 
hearing children. The first line shows the sum of frequen- 
cies of the commonest response. The second line shows the 
average number of children who gave responses. The third 
line shows the percent of children who gave the commonest 
(most frequent) response. For instance, for the younger 
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group of hearing we see that the sum of frequencies of the 
commonest response is 1299 which were given by the average 
number of the younger children (89.4) to the 50 stimulus 
words. Thus the average percent of the younger hearing 
children who gave the most frequent response was 29.1. 

From this Table we see that with hearing children, the 
percentage of children who gave the commonest response 
is smaller than with deaf children. That is true for both age 
groups. 


TABLE III 
Number of responses with the greatest frequency 


Hearing Deaf 
(11-18) (14-17) (11-13) (14-17) 


Sum of freq. of the 
commonest re- 


sponse 
Ave. No. of children 
who gave re- 
sponses 89.4 107.5 65.5 115.4 
Percent of children 
who gave most 
freq. response 29.1 26.4 38. 35. 


1299 1419 1248 2020 


The most important difference which Woodrow and Lowell 
found between the responses of children and adults were 
in regard to the number of responses belonging to the dif- 
ferent categories of response. Our next task will be to find 
out whether there are differences between deaf and hearing 
children in this respect, and how our results compare with the 
results obtained by Woodrow and Lowell. 

Tables IV, V, and VI summarize the data which are 
relevant for this comparison. Table IV gives the data for 
the deaf, Table V for the hearing children obtained from 
this study, and Table VI gives the data obtained by 
Woodrow and Lowell for children and Kent and Rosanoff 
for adults. 

The first column of Table IV shows the number of 
stimulus words to which response words of the type in 
question occurred; the second column shows the number of 
different response words belonging to the category. For 
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instance, we see that the number of response words be- 
longing to this category is equal to or greater than the 
corresponding number of stimulus words of the same cate- 
gory. For example in superordination to the 17 stimulus 
words, there are 23 response words. This difference occurs 
in some categories because to one stimulus word there 
might be one, two, three, or more responses depending on 
the stimulus word and the particular category in which it 
belongs. In the category superordination for example, to 


TABLE IV 


Summary of data on association types for deaf arranged according 
to different response categories 


No. No. Resp. words  porcent 


stim. resp. in categories ,,_ 
words words 11-13 14-17 11-18 14-17 whole 


. Superordination 17 
. Coordination 

. Contrast 

. Similarity 
Whole-part 
Contiguity 
Verbs 
Participles 

. Adjective-noun 
Noun-adjective 
Miscellaneous 


11.65 11.3 
1 
33 


1 


1.6 
8.4 

8 
9.7 
5.5 
9.7 
7.6 
4.2 
1.6 
2.7 
9.7 


the stimulus word “house” there were 3 response words 
(building, dwelling, and home). The next two columns show 
the absolute number of response words which were given 
by the younger and older groups of deaf children. For 
instance, in superordination to the 50 stimulus words used 
in this test, 17 were in relation to superordination and to 
these 17 stimulus words there were 23 response words, The 
total frequency of the 23 response words given by the 
younger deaf children was 120 and by the older deaf was 
228. In the next two columns, 5 and 6, we find the percent 
of children who gave responses to the stimulus words belong- 
ing to category. The percent of children who gave responses 
is not the percent of the whole group of deaf children but 
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TABLE V 


Summary of data on association types for hearing arranged 
according to different response categories 


Hearing 
Responses in Percent 
categories 11-13 14-17 
11-13 14-17 


Percent 


. Superordination 
. Coordination 

. Contrast 

. Similarity 

. Whole-part 

. Contiguity 
Verbs 
Participles 
Adjective-noun 
. Noun-adjective 
. Miscellaneous 
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the number of children in the younger or older group. For 
instance, in order to find the percent of the younger group 
of children who made responses to category superordination, 
we made the following computation: We multiplied the 
stimulus words times number of children in this group, who 
gave the actual number of responses. This product gives us 
the total number of response words which were given to 
these 17 stimulus words that occurred in superordination 


TABLE VI 


Summary of data on association types for Woodrow and Lowell 
adults and children arranged according to different response 
categories 


Responses Percent 


. Superordination 
. Coordination 

. Contrast 

. Similarity 
Whole-part 

. Contiguity 
Verbs 

. Participles 

. Adjective-noun 
. Noun-adjective 
. Miscellaneous 


ADO Or 01 OO 


whole 

group 

16.1 14.7 

6. 7.1 

10.5 11.9 4 

15.3 16.3 3 

13. 13.3 4 

16.9 18.6 

11.6 11.5 

13.3 10.3 2 

26.2 26. 

6.5 6.7 

14.5 14.5 
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(for younger deaf children this was 1105). 120 responses 
of the whole of the 1105 responses belong to the category 
superordination. Therefore the average percent of children 
who gave these responses was 10.8. In the same way the 
percent for the older and whole groups was computed. The 
last column shows the percent of all the children who gave 
responses to the stimulus words belonging to category. 


TABLE VII 


Comparison between the differences between adults and children 
(Woodrow and Lowell) and differences between deaf and hearing 
for the different categories. +Adults, — Children. 


D(ads-ch) Diff. (H-D) Diff.(H-D) D(H-D) 
————_ in which D in which 
o diff. are more like are more like 
(W-L) ads. (W-L) ch. 


. Superordination 
. Coordination 

. Contrast 

. Similarity 

. Whole-part 

. Contiguity 

. Verbs 

. Participles 

. Adjective-noun 


_ 


. Noun-adjective 
. Miscellaneous 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 


1 
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On the basis of these data we can now compare the dif- 
ferences in responses between the adults and children 
(Woodrow and Lowell) and the differences in responses 
between deaf and hearing. From this comparison we expect 
to find out if the responses of the deaf children are more 
like the responses of the hearing adults or if the responses 
are more like the responses of the hearing children. 

Table VII shows a comparison in the various categories 
of the differences of the percent of responses and standard 
deviation of the differences of the percentages between 
(Woodrow and Lowell) adults minus children and the dif- 
ferences of the percent of responses between hearing minus 
deaf. In this table we find the differences in the percent of 
responses, adults minus children (W-L); the differences in 
which the deaf gave responses more like the adults by 
(W-L); and the differences in which the deaf gave re- 
sponses more like the children by Woodrow and Lowell. 


Diff. 
ads-ch 
+22.2 +6.8 + 3.7 
+18.8 —20.55 —-14.9 
+60. —46.7 —24.5 
Be — 6.85 +19.1 + 9.85 
-13.3 — .96 
—22.75 +16.1 +9. 
—18.1 + 4.95 + 4.84 
on +13.15 +6. + 6. 
—18.1 +29.5 +15. 
| — 9.15 + 6.31 + 4.72 
es — 9.4 + 9.5 + 4.35 
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This table also shows the F for the differences in 
o di 


percentages of responses in different categories. The standard 
deviation of the differences of the percentages in the sum- 
mary tables upon which the conclusions of this study are 
based was determined by means of the ‘¢ diff = /o%,1 + o?;? 
The table by Edgerton and Paterson (5) was used in 
determining the standard deviation of percentages. The 
reliabilities of the differences were determined by the 


formula 
o diff 

As a result of this comparison we are surprised to see 
the number of differences in which the percent of responses 
of the deaf children are more like Woodrow and Lowell’s 
(W-L) adult responses. In previous tests given to deaf 
children we found that tests pertaining to language aspects 
showed they were retarded, but in regard to the responses 
of this test we find the deaf are more like adults rather 
than children. In only 3 cases are the percent of deaf 
responses more like those of children (W-L); these dif- 
ferences are in superordination, participles, and whole-part, 
and in whole-part there is only a small difference, The 
categories in which the percent of the deaf responses are 
more like Woodrow and Lowell’s percent of adult responses 
are in coordination, contrast, similarity, contiguity, verbs, 
adjective-noun, noun-adjective, and miscellaneous, 

In all of the categories we find that the differences be- 
tween the responses of Woodrow and Lowell’s adults minus 
children (ad-ch) are significant. For the differences be- 
tween the responses of the hearing minus deaf (H-D), we 
find that the differences are significant in all of the cate- 
gories except whole-part. 

In the above explanation we have used the abbreviations 
(W-L) for Woodrow and Lowell (ad-ch), for adults minus 
children, and (H-D) for hearing minus deaf. In the remain- 
ing part of this paper we shall refer to these abbreviations 
as having the same meaning as just mentioned. 
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Comparison of Age Trends 


Next we want to know how the age groups of the hearing 
and deaf compare with each other as well as with the adults 
and children of Woodrow and Lowell. 

In Table VIII are shown: The differences between the 
percent of responses of adults and the percent of children 
(W-L); the percent of responses of older hearing chil- 
dren minus the percent of responses of younger hearing 
children (Ho-Hy); the percent of responses of the older 
deaf children minus the percent of responses of the 
younger deaf children (Do-Dy); and the reliability of 
these differences in the different columns, The standard 
deviation of the differences of the percentages of differences 
in this Table was determined by the same method used in 
Table VII. In this paragraph we have used the abbrevia- 
tions Ho-Hy for older hearing minus younger hearing, and 
Do-Dy for older deaf minus younger deaf. In the remaining 
part of this paper we shall refer to these abbreviations as 
having the same meaning as just mentioned. 

First, from this Table we see that the standard deviation 
of the differences of Ho-Hy and Do-Dy are much smaller 
than the standard deviation of the differences of ad-ch 
(W-L) and smaller than the standard deviation of the 
differences H-D (from Table VII). The small differences 
for Ho-Hy and Do-Dy is understandable because the age 
differences between Ho-Hy and Do-Dy is much smaller 
than the age differences ad-ch (W-L). However the most 
important thing is that the differences H-D is bigger than 
the differences Ho-Hy or Do-Dy. All the differences H-D 
are significant except whole-part. 

Then we are interested in seeing whether the results 
obtained by Woodrow and Lowell show the same age trends 
as the results of the present investigation for hearing chil- 
dren. Out of the 11 categories that are listed we find that 
8 show the same age trend (superordination, similarity, 
whole-part, contiguity, verbs, participles, noun-adjective, 
and miscellaneous). In the remaining 3 categories (co- 
ordination, contrast, and adjective-noun) an opposite age 
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TABLE VIII 


Differences older minus younger groups for Woodrow and Lowell 
results; hearing and deaf children (older groups+; younger —) 


1, Superordination 

2. Coordination 

3. Contrast 

4. Similarity 

5. Whole-part 

6. Contiguity 

7. Verbs 

8. Participles 

9. Adjective-noun 
10. Noun-adjective 
11. Miscellaneous 


NOR wo 


trend is shown. The difference (Ho-Hy) for the category 
adjective-noun is not significant, but the results for the 
categories co-ordination and contrast are significant. The 
reasons for these differences or opposite trends especially 
in the categories co-ordination and contrast are not defi- 
nitely known, but may be due to a change in the educa- 
tional methods of teaching English. That is, the results of 


Woodrow and Lowell are based on the responses of children 
who received instruction in schools over 20 years ago and 
no doubt the educational methods of teaching have changed 
since that time. These exceptions may also be due to the 
different means of presenting the stimulus words to the 
children. Woodrow and Lowell used the oral method and 
for this study the written method was used. Due to the fact 
that no differences were found in any of the other categories 
we believe that the above reasons are not probable. To 
fully explain why these differences further analysis of the 
problem will be necessary. 

Second, we are interested in seeing how the age trends of 
the deaf and hearing children compare. Out of the 11 cate- 
gories that are listed we find that 8 show the same trend 
(superordination, contrast, contiguity, verbs, participles, 
adjective-noun, noun-adjective and miscellaneous). In 
three categories we find that the trends disagree (co- 
ordination, similarity and whole-part). From this we see 
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that on the whole the hearing and deaf children have the 
same age-trend. 

In Figure 2 we have a graphic presentation of the above 
results. These graphs show the percent of children who gave 
responses belonging to the different categories by age groups. 
On the first ordinate the results for the children in Woodrow 
and Lowell’s investigation are recorded, because they are 
the youngest of the groups which are considered; on the 
second ordinate the results of the younger groups of deaf 
and hearing children are recorded; on the third ordinate we 
have the results of the older groups of the hearing and deaf; 
and on the fourth the results for adults in Woodrow and 
Lowell’s investigation are recorded, and they are last because 
they are the oldest of the groups which are considered. 

Figure 2 shows a survey of the results that have been 
previously discussed, The graphs show better the differences 
hearing minus deaf are greater than the differences older 
hearing minus younger hearing and older deaf minus younger 
deaf, Also the graphs show the different age trends and how 
they compare in their particular category. 


SuMMARY OF RESULTS 


Briefly summarized the most important conclusions which 
have been reached in this investigation are as follows: 

1. The responses of deaf children to free association test 
are different from the responses of hearing children of the 
same age. 

2. The deaf children showed more failures of response 
than the hearing children. 

3. The deaf have a larger percentage of the commonest 
(most frequent) response than did the hearing. 

4. If we classify the responses according to the categories 
used by Woodrow and Lowell, we find that the differences 
in number of responses between the hearing and the deaf 
are all significant except in the category whole-part. We 
also found that these differences were much larger than the 
differences between older and younger deaf children and 
older and younger hearing children. 
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5. A comparison between the results of this study and 
the results of the investigation of Woodrow and Lowell 
shows that in only 3 categories are the responses of the 
deaf children more like those of children in Woodrow and 
Lowell’s investigation; these differences are in super- 
ordination, whole-part, and participles, The categories in 
which the responses of the deaf are more like Kent and 
Rosanofi’s adult responses are in coordination, contrast, 
similarity, contiguity, verbs, adjective-noun, noun-adjective, 
and miscellaneous. 

6. Comparing the age trends for Woodrow and Lowell’s 
results with results of the present investigation for hearing 
children, we found, on the whole, that the age trends agree. 
Out of the 11 categories listed we find that 8 show the same 
trend (superordination, similarity, whole-part, contiguity, 
verbs, participles, noun-adjective, and miscellaneous) and 
the remaining 3 show an opposite trend (coordination, con- 
trast, and adjective-noun). 

In comparing the age trend of the hearing and deaf we 
found again that on the whole they agree. Out of the 11 
categories, we find that 8 show the same trend (super- 
ordination, contrast, contiguity, verbs, participles, adjective- 
noun, noun-adjective, and miscellaneous). The disagree- 
ments were in coordination, similarity, and whole-part. 
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Encyclopedia of Modern Education, Editor, Harry N. 
Rivlin, Associate Editor, Herbert Schueler, Department 
of Education, Queens College. The Philosophical Library 
of New York, N.Y., 1943, V-XVI, 1-902. 

Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin, Principal of Junior High 
School No. 47, New York, N.Y., is the author of the article 
on the “Education of the Deaf,” pp. 215-218. Much of the 
article is primarily a description of the educational system 
as used in the Junior High School, No. 47 in New York 
City. Although in 1936, according to the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research, 15,366 students in the United States 
were enrolled in public and private residential schools, as 
compared with 9,318 in day-schools and classes, very little 
is mentioned in the article about the work of residential 
schools. In discussing the subject of residential schools the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research says, 

“The first public residential school in the United States was estab- 
lished at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817. In 1938 there were 65 public 
residential schools, most of them being established since the Civil 
War. Thus increasingly residential schools for the deaf are becoming 
a definite part of the public-school systems of the states. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the deaf-school population are being served by 
residential schools.” 

Miss McLaughlin’s article would be of more accurate value 
also if it mentioned all methods of instruction of the deaf 
rather than listing only the oral and auricular methods, In 
the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, V. 81, p. 7, 1937, Dr. 
E. A. Fay is quoted as listing five methods of instruction 
found in American schools for the deaf, namely, I. The 
Manual Method, II, The Manual Alphabet Method, III. 
The Oral Method, IV. The Auricular Method, and V. The 
Combined System. 

James F, Bender, Chairman Department of Speech and 
Director of the Speech and Hearing Center, Queens College, 
contributed the article on “Speech Reading,” pp. 755-756. 
In general it would seem that Mr. Bender believes that the 
teaching of speech and speech reading to the deaf and the 
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hard of hearing is almost the cure-all in this phase of educa- 
tion. If this were the only remedy necessary the problem of 
teaching the deaf would be far more simple than it is at 
present. Undoubtedly there are many people in the educa- 
tional work of the deaf who may or may not agree with 
Mr. Bender when he says, 


“Speech reading and speech instruction for the deaf were introduced 
into the United States in 1867, with the establishment of two schools 
in New York City and Northampton, Massachusetts. Although sign 
language is still widely taught, it has gradually been displaced by 
speech reading. Because the former is easier, and thus less expensive, 
to learn it will probably have a tenacious existence... . 

“On the whole, the earlier the deaf or deafened person is taught 
speech and speech reading, the more satisfactory will be his education 
and social adjustment; for it is obvious that the individual who must 
rely solely on sign language for communication is restricted in his 
participation in many social activities. Moreover his use of sign 
language is likely to attract unwelcome attention and curiosity. On 
the other hand, the use of speech and speech reading provides him 
with access to a more normal life... . 

“Notwithstanding such obstacles, speech reading is a real necessity 
in the education of the deaf and deafened, because with it their hear- 
ing appears to improve. Because speech reading lessens mental strain, 
the speech reader is less likely to suffer from fatigue, and fatigue 
increases loss of hearing. Speech reading aids also in the comprehen- 
sion of partly heard words. Finally, it may be emphasized that speech 
reading encourages mental stimulation, thus making the afflicted 
more desirable companions and associates.” 


In contrast to some of Mr. Bender’s conclusions it is 
interesting to compare one of Dr. Rudolf Pintner’s conclu- 
sions in Psychology of the Physically Handicapped, in which 
he says, 

“Perhaps the chief stresses and strains come from attempts of the 


deaf to adjust to the hearing world. The deaf among the deaf are 
more normal than the deaf among the hearing.” 


P.V.D. 


Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Prepared under the 
auspices of The American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. Walter S. Monroe, Editor, University of Illinois. 
The Macmillan Company, 1941, vii-xxiii, 1-1344. 

In publishing this encyclopedia on educational research, 
the Board of Editors, in the foreword, said, 


“The publication of this Encyclopedia is a milestone in the progress 
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of research as a factor in funni. education. Whatever shortcom- 
ings the Encylopedia may have are due in some measure to limita- 
tions in the development and application of research techniques; but 
its virtue is to summarize the results of a generation of effort on 
the part of men and women who have labored to apply the methods 
of science to the study and improvement of education. In authoriz- 
ing its preparation, the American Educational Research Association 
ree _ effect said, ‘Thus far we have come; on this the future will 
uild. 


Under the heading “Atypical Children, IV. Physically 
Handicapped, Auditorially Handicapped,” pp. 97-102, Sher- 
man G. Crayton, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York, 
stresses a@ point which is of vital importance for all teachers 
of the deaf, in saying, 

“The hard of hearing and the deaf present two distinct educa- 
tional problems with respect to their relative abilities to use and 
understand language. Since language is so essential to educational 


achievement, the deaf should be expected to show the greater edu- 
cational retardation.” 


Under the heading “Special Schools and Special Classes,” 
p. 1158, F. E. Lord, Assistant Director of Special Education, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, writes 
of the education of the deaf and the hard of hearing. Two 


interesting points for the teacher of the deaf which Mr. 
Lord brought out were, first that, 


“From the standpoint of the number of children involved, deafness 


igual the greatest problem of the children with physical handi- 
caps... 


and secondly, that in respect to the deaf, 


“Serious educational retardation has been repeatedly reported. The 
language handicap would naturally produce retardation. Less atten- 
tion should be given to the amount of retardation and more to the 
factors which produce it and the methods of overcoming it. There 
is a great deal of controversy as to the details of methods of teach- 
ing the deaf. Oral approaches have gained preference over manual 
methods. Experimental studies need to be made of methods of de- 
pre language and speech and measurements of ability in speech 
reading 


The two articles present an excellent account of the re- 
search work that has been accomplished in the purely edu- 
cational field of the work with the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, which is, comparatively speaking, new in the his- 
tory of education. Among the names listed as contributing 
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to this educational research work are C. W. Aretz, M. Col- 
lins, Katherine P. Bradway, Lily Brunschwig, H. E. Day, 
J. Drever, I. S. Fusfeld, Stephen Habbe, E. C. Howes, S. A. 
Kirk, J. A. Long, Keith MacKane, Richard Madden, D. G. 
Paterson, Rudolf Pintner, Jeannette C. Reamer, N. N. 
Springer, Alice Streng, Harris Taylor, C. C. Upshall, F. A. 
Wade, and J. L. Waldman. 

The book is published by Macmillan Co., New York, 
N.Y. The list price is $10.00. 

P.V.D. 


Clinical Audiometry, by C. C. Bunch. St. Louis: The C. V. 

Mosby Company, 1943. Pp, xii + 186. 

Dr. Bunch states in the preface that this book was written 
because he thought it might prove helpful in furthering the 
study of deafness. This first major work in the field of 
audiometrics unquestionably will continue to fulfill this 


purpose. 
Chapter I, The Heritage of the Tuning-Fork Tests, sets 


forth the historical development of these tests and relates 
them to present day clinical diagnosis of hearing defects. 
The limitations and contributions of these test procedures 
are discussed. 

Chapter II, The Modern Audiometer, is a description and 
a discussion pertaining to the various audiometers now 
available. The following statement appears on page 28: 
“The possession of an audiometer, however, is no guarantee 
that the operator can conduct accurate audiometric tests. 
Unfortunately, no standards or rules of licensure have been 
established.” This emphasis will be endorsed by those con- 
fronted with the problem of establishing adequate standards 
for persons doing audiometric testing. 

Chapter III, Technic of Audiometric Tests, emphasizes 
the need for sustained attention on the part of the subject. 
It also stresses that the examiner needs to be aware of the 
functional aspects of the tests, However, only a few of the 
psychological factors which have so much bearing on psy- 
chophysical measurements are specified. It seems to this 
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reviewer that such influential variables as intelligence, age, 
and experience with sound, should have been mentioned. 

Chapter IV, The Soundproof Room: Its Construction 
and Use in Audiometry, recounts the need for adequate 
testing conditions and gives helpful suggestions for con- 
structing soundproof rooms. 

Chapter V, Conductive-Type Deafness, and Chapter VI, 
Perceptive-Type Deafness, stress the confusion which exists 
relative to diagnosis of the type of deafness on the basis of 
the contour of the audiometric curve. Research data are 
presented with illustrative audiograms. 

Chapter VII, The Use of the Audiometer in Selecting a 
Hearing Aid, is a discussion pertaining to the fitting of 
hearing aids on the basis of the audiometric findings. Helpful 
suggestions are found in this chapter. However the complex 
problem of fitting the aid and of assisting the wearer to 
adjust to it seems somewhat oversimplified. No mention is 
made of the ways in which instruments can be evaluated in 
terms of their over-all performance. 

Chapter VIII, The Use of Residual Hearing, stresses the 
possibility of using hearing aids in the education of children 
who formerly were presumed deaf, Illustrative cases are 
given. 

Chapter IX, traces the historical development of the 
audiometer, Numerous references are listed on pages 176-9. 
In the appendix is a table illustrating the method of com- 
puting hearing losses, which was adopted by the Council of 
Physical Therapy and the Section on Laryngology, Otology 
and Rhinology of the American Medical Association. 

Clinical Audiometry is a worthwhile book. It should be 
read especially by persons engaged in the education and 
rehabilitation of the deaf and hard of hearing. 

R, 
Director of Research 
New Jersey School for the Deaf 
West Trenton, New Jersey 
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American Association Elects New Officers —At the annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held 
in Washington, D.C., in January, Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor 
was elected to the presidency, Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, presi- 
dent of the Association since 1935, retired at his own re- 
quest. For the past ten years he gave the Association 
splendid leadership and increased the effectiveness of the 
organization in its work with the education of the deaf 
child. Dr. O’Connor is superintendent of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf. He brings to his position a fine back- 
ground of educational experience and administrative 
leadership. The Association is in good hands. It will con- 
tinue to prosper. 

In his message’ to the Association Dr. O’Connor said in 
part, “I count it a rare privilege to assume this responsi- 
bility. It shall be my aim, with the guidance of our dis- 
tinguished Board of Directors and Advisory Council, and 
with the effective service of our able executive secretary 
of the Volta Bureau, Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, and 
her staff, to continue the Association’s ceaseless search for 
a better way of life for our deaf children.” 

Other newly elected officers are A. C. Manning, superin- 
tendent of the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
first vice president, and John Yale Crouter, superintendent 
of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, secretary. 

Three other members of the Board of Directors, who 
served the Association long and well, also asked to be 
relieved of their duties: Dr. Harris Taylor, who served as 
president from 1920 to 1930; Dr. T. C. Forrester, secretary 
from 1930 to 1944; and Miss Bessie Leonard, first vice 
president from 1937 to 1944. To fill these vacancies, the 
directors elected the following: Dr. Helen S. Lane, principal 
of Central Institute for the Deaf; Mrs. Spencer Tracy, 
founder of the John Tracy Clinic for the mothers of deaf 
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children; Charles H. Bradford, superintendent of the New 
York School for the Deaf; and Boyd E. Nelson, superin- 
tendent of the Utah School for the Deaf. 


South Dakota Legislature Grants Funds for Dormitory.— 
A fine addition to the campus of the South Dakota School 
for the Deaf will be built when materials are available after 
the war. A boys’ dormitory is being planned by the archi- 
tects which will fill a long need at this fine school. Legisla- 
tures show wisdom when they provide funds for post-war 
building. We congratulate the South Dakota School. 


Lexington School for the Deaf Purchases Property.— 
After occupying its present site for seventy-five of a ninety- 
nine year lease, the Lexington School recently purchased 
the property outright. This represents one of the largest 
sales of valuable property by the city in several years. The 
plot has a frontage on Lexington Avenue of 200.10 feet on 
the avenue and 155 feet on each street. It has been valued by 
city appraisers at more than $500,000, but prior to the 1929 
depression its value was rated at more than $1,000,000. 
It was in 1870 that the city made a lease to the school for 
ninety-nine years at a rental of $1.00 per year. The school 
has no plans of leaving the city when it parts with its 
recently purchased property at a favorable time after the 
war. An agreement has been made with the city whereby 
the school may remain in Manhattan but in a locality where 
larger facilities may be available. We congratulate the 
school upon the completion of this fine transaction which 
provides most generously for the deaf child in New York 
City and surrounding territory. 


Education of the Deaf-Blind—The latest Annual Report 
of Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind includes some interesting data on the education of 
the deaf-blind, This fine institution is rendering a real 
service with these doubly handicapped children. The report 
lists a staff for this department of eleven teachers in charge 
of Miss N. Maurine Nilsson. This past year there were ten 
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children enrolled in the department coming from the fol- 
lowing states: Kansas, Wisconsin, Missouri, West Virginia, 
Colorado, New Jersey, Idaho, Minnesota and Pennsylvania. 
Several applications for other children had to be refused 
because of the inability to get adequately trained teachers. 
The department is looking forward to next year when two 
new teachers will be available. Miss Nilsson writes in her 
report: “It is the desire of the department to have enough 
comparable children over a period of years to establish 
scientific measurements for the deaf-blind. Dr. I. R. Rich- 
ards, one of the founders of Basic English, has shown an 
interest in the department and a desire to work out a Basic 
English for the deaf-blind. It is hoped this can be accom- 
plished next year.” 

Omission in the January ANNALS.—In the list of teachers 
in the January ANNALS the name of Miss Edith N. Rosen- 
stein, B.A., was omitted. Miss Rosenstein is a member of 
the faculty of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf. 

Indiana State Rehabilitation Department Gets Specialist 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing.—To quote from The 
Hoosier, School for the Deaf publication: “The school is 
grateful to the Indiana Association of the Deaf for its 
formulation and support of a measure to provide for and 
insure adequate and understanding rehabilitation for the 
adult deaf and hard of hearing of our state. Their efforts 
have been motivated and directed through careful study and 
planning over the past eight years. Their efforts have been 
sincere and their motive has been genuine in the interests of 
most deserving and able groups. This specialist is to be 
named by the Governor and the bill provides that the person 
named be familiar with the language, psychology and train- 
ing necessary to insure desired and needed performance of 
the duties attending the office or position.” 


_ Arkansas School for the Deaf Board of Trustees Elects 
New Superintendent.—John M. Wallace, principal of the 
Department for the Deaf of the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind, was elected superintendent of the 
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Arkansas School for the Deaf at a meeting in Little Rock 
on March 15. Mr. Wallace will succeed John L. Caple. He 
received his training to teach the deaf at the Iowa School 
for the Deaf where he taught for two years before going to 
the Virginia School. He taught six years in the Virginia 
School and has served as principal three years. Mr. Wallace 
is the son of the late Dr. John M. Wallace and Mrs. Wallace 
of Fort Smith and Fayetteville, Arkansas. He was graduated 
from the University of Arkansas in 1933, where he was 
president of Sigma Chi Fraternity, Mr. Wallace has a deaf 
sister, Mamie, who was graduated from the Arkansas School 
for the Deaf and Gallaudet College. She is at present on 
the Virginia staff. Mr. Wallace will assume his new duties 
on July 1. He is married and has a nine year old son. His 
wife, nee Jean Lupton, a former teacher of the deaf, is an 
alumna of the University of Nebraska where she belonged to 
Delta Gamma Sorority. 


Of Interest to Teachers of the Deaf—tThe following op- 


portunities are open to teachers of the deaf during the 
coming summer according to announcements received at the 
ANNALS office: University of Wisconsin—Special Profes- 
sional Offerings in the Area of the Education and Rehabili- 
tation of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing (see advertise- 
ment in this issue). 

Special Summer Course for Speech and Voice Disorders 
at Martin Hall, Bristol, Rhode Island. Dates June 28 to 
August 16, 1945. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
The Horace H, Rackham School of Special Education offers 
both Graduate and Undergraduate Courses. Session extends 
from June 18 to July 27, 1945. 

The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. This is a one week Institute on Reading Instruction— 
June 25 to June 29, 1945. 

Information Concerning Teacher Training Department of 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf is the name 
of a folder announcing details of the course to be given 
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next year. The address is Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


John Tracy Clinic for Deaf and Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren and Their Parents, is the name of a folder which has 
just recently been distributed throughout the country. To 
quote from the folder, its purpose is: “to find, to encourage 
and to help educate deaf and hard of hearing children and 
their parents, with a particular emphasis on the pre-school 
child.” The Clinic offers courses for parents. It provides a 
Nursery School for a limited number of children two to 
three years of age and their mothers. It also provides a 
Correspondence School which is open to parents everywhere 
of children six or under. On July 1, 1944 one hundred and 
fifty Courses were reaching homes in most states in this 
country, as well as in Canada, Australia and England. 
A waiting list is also reported. All services are given without 
charge. Consequently gifts are asked to help provide ade- 
quate building facilities and to enable the Clinic to meet 
the ever increasing demands for service. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for oral-primary and 
oral-intermediate classes. Salary range— 
$1800 to $2700 per year. Address the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 2, 


Michigan or Michigan Civil Service Com- 


mission, Lansing, Michigan. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP 
RYAN MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


A Catholic residential and day school for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children. Educa- 
tion and training from Kindergarten 
through Eighth Grade. Vocational classes 
for both boys and girls. Speech and Speech- 
Reading used at all times. 


For terms apply 


The Sisters of Saint Joseph 
3509 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


. 4 


American Annals of the Deaf 


No school or university library is complete or up-to- 
date without a full set of the American Annals of the 
Deaf. 


The Annals contains numerous articles on all phases 
of the education of the deaf. These articles are written 
by recognized authorities in their respective fields. 


With the November 1943 and November 1944 Index 
Numbers now available, information on any subject 
may be found instantly provided you have a complete 
set of the Annals. 


Back copies of practically all issues beginning with 
the September 1868 number are available. 


Issues prior to January 1900, $1.00 per copy 
All January issues, $1.00 per copy 


November 1943 and November 1944 Index Numbers, 
$1.00 per copy 


All other issues subsequent to 1900, 50 cents per copy 


Send your orders to AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Faribault, Minnesota 


Ag 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
1945 SUMMER SESSION 


SPECIAL PROFESSIONAL OFFERINGS IN THE AREA OF THE 
EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION OF THE DEAF AND 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


ED. METH. 143 The Education of the Deaf: Modern Acoustic 


Instrumentation 


A course designed to assist in the understanding of sudiometer and hear- 
ing aids. (a) Electronic principles employed in these instruments. (b) 
Group and individual audiometers,—their selection, calibration, main- 
tenance, and uses. (c) Group and individual hearing aids,—their selection, 
maintenance, and tests of their efficiency. Five class hours a week. 3 
credits. Dr. Robert W. West, University of Wisconsin. 


EDUCATION 145 Language Training of the Deaf 


The course includes: (a) The special linguistic problems inherent in deaf- 
ness, (b) The theory and underlying psychology of ‘‘singing’’ and of finger- 
spelling and their influence on the linguistic development of the deaf. 
(c) The teaching of reading. (d) The teaching of composition. (e) The 
relation between lip-reading and language development. Five class hours 
a week. 8 credits. Miss Livingston Patton, American School for the Deaf 
at West Hartford, Connecticut. 


The University through its Child Development Program, of which work in 
those areas is a part, has a close tie-up with the Medical School, the College 
of Agriculture (Home Economics), and the Speech, Sociology, and Psychol- 
ogy Departments of the College of Letters and Science, as well as with 
specialists in the Field of Education. This means that a wide range of 
courses in the fields of mental testing, nutrition, speech correction, tests and 
measurements, guidance, and the development of the exceptional or the 
normal child will be available for the student in addition to the above 
program. 


Fees—There is no matriculation fee, and there is no non-resident fee. The 
total registration fee is $45, regardless of the number of courses taken. The 
Eight-Week Session runs from June 25 to August 17. (Registration June 23) 


For further information concerning any aspects of this program of work write 
to, or consult with, the Chairman of the Committee on Child Development, 
Dr. Kai Jensen, 227 Education Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
6, Wisconsin. 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 
Marietta Rector VINSON 


THIS IS the only book in America which gives a full, clear outline and 
discussion of the constructions of the English language from the stand- 
point of the needs of deaf pupils. It is the only book which gives the 
distinctive vocabulary used with each language principle and other 
facts of language. It is, also, unique in that it shows the mechanical 
nature of the English language. It shows the teacher what should be 
taught in order to teach fully the constructions of language. 


THE SYSTEM is easily understood by the pupil. It is definite in all 
of its phases. The pupil is given the material and a definite thing to 
do, and he does it. His mental processes are not muddled by attempts 
to analyze—analysis is a requirement of grammar, not of language- 
teaching. For the pupil to be able to see the mechanical nature of 
constructions greatly simplifies his language problem. 


ONLY IN learning the particular vocabulary which is associated with, 
and limited to, each language principle and other fact of language wili 
the deaf pupil improve his reading ability in its relation to vocabulary. 
THIS IS A NATURAL LAY, inherent in the esanage iteslf, AND 
CANNOT BE ALTERED. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 
Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 
Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 
Berkeley, California 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


